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Lynn W. TurRNER* 


IGHTEEN YEARS and four editors ago, the officers of Phi 

Alpha Theta launched upon the placid seas of schol- 

arly journalism a new periodical with a simple but 

challenging title — THE Historian. Today, newly refitted and 

provided with more powerful engines, THE HIsTORIAN sets 

forth again upon what we hope may be a still more successful 

and continuing voyage as a quarterly. In this new venture, she 

takes her place beside many older and honorable vessels carry- 

ing the precious freight of historical scholarship in a ceaseless 
round of service to the disciples of Clio. 

Phi Alpha Theta itself had been in existence for only 
sixteen years when the eighth biennial convention, meeting 
in Philadelphia in December, 1937, voted unanimously to 
begin at once with the publication of a society journal. This 
had been a cherished goal since at least as early as the second 
convention, if not from the very beginning of the society in 
1921. A Phi Alpha Theta News-Letter, compiled semi- 
annually and mailed to the chapters in mimeographed form, 
represented the first modest step toward the implementation 
of a resolution adopted by the second convention. The News- 
Letter was subsequently enlarged by the addition of occasional 
articles and dignified by a new title, The Star and Serpent. 
This twice-a-year publication was essentially the same kind 

* This article is a co-operative venture. Much of the information was 
supplied by Donald B. Hoffman, who has been intimately associated with Phi 
Alpha Theta since his student membership in Kappa Chapter at Muhlenberg 
College, and with THe Historian from its beginning. The remainder comes 


from the back files of the magazine and the minutes of national conventions. 


No further citation of authorities seems required by the modest demands of 
this narrative. 
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of introspective news sheet which is published by nearly all 
fraternal organizations in the present day college world, but 
Phi Alpha Theta members were never satisfied with it. Much 
as they valued their membership in a group exclusive by 
reason of its scholastic attainments and devotion to a particular 
ideal, they felt that their journal should enter a larger field 
of service. There was a great need in the rapidly developing 
area of historical studies in America for a channel through 
which younger scholars, particularly, and those interested in 
certain fields in which specialized journals had not been estab- 
lished, might find an outlet for their creative talents. Phi 
Alpha Theta believed that it had a mission to fulfill that need. 

Professor Andrew N. Cleven, founder of Phi Alpha Theta, 
had worked steadily toward the achievement of this kind of 
publication throughout the first decade of the society’s exist- 
ence, when he was intimately connected with its development. 
From 1932, when the National Council adopted a resolution 
to publish a full-fledged magazine as soon as finances per- 
mitted, Donald B. Hoffman, then the National Treasurer, Dr. 
W. T. Utter, a National Councilor, Harold C. Deutsch, Coun- 
cilor and later President, A. F. Zimmerman, then the National 
Secretary and also later President, George P. Hammond, 
National Historian, and many others worked untiringly to 
prepare the way for the big venture. In this period of economic 
depression, the expenditure of a large sum of money for any- 
thing was a genuine act of faith. By 1937, however, the ground- 
work had been laid. There were funds in the bank to subsidize 
the magazine for a year even without subscriptions, and there 
was enough enthusiasm to overcome still greater difficulties. 
The Philadelphia convention decided upon the necessary 
business details. Reluctantly, it was voted to start the 
magazine as a semi-annual publication, until resources were 
available for a more desirable quarterly issue. The annual 
subscription rate was fixed at one dollar, and remained at this 
figure, incidentally, until this year, although it has long since 
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lost any connection with economic reality. New members of 
the fraternity were to be given a year’s subscription as part 
of their initiation perquisites. Finally, the National Historian 
was entrusted with the responsibility of editing the new 
magazine. 

This last decision was perhaps the most important of all, 
for the man thus assigned to this arduous task was Professor 
George P. Hammond, Chairman of the History Department 
and Dean of the Graduate School at the University of New 
Mexico. Not at all dismayed by the several jobs he already 
held, (among other things, he was also managing editor for 
the Quivira Society), this versatile and hard-working member 
of Sigma Chapter dedicated himself to his new role with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. Name, size, format, type, cover, paper 
— all had to be chosen, and the choice in every case was wisely 
made. The type face, Baskerville, clean and legible, is still 
being used in THe Historian. The original cover was taste- 
fully designed on a pleasant blue back paper which later, 
unfortunately, became considerably dingier. In every respect, 
Hammond justified the hope that the new magazine should 
be one “of merit and quality,” which could “make a place for 
itself” in the world of historical publishing. 

The first number of Volume I was mailed to an expectant 
subscription list of goo in the winter of 1938. It began with an 
“Editor’s Page” on which Hammond modestly stated the 
reasons for the appearance of the new periodical and some of 
his ambitions for its future. He had assembled six articles 
ranging in theme from “Spanish Horses and the New World” 
(they were indispensable) to ““Talleyrand’s Last Diplomatic 
Encounter” (a Russian princess, no less) and a section of fra- 
ternity news —a total of 94 pages. It was a good beginning 
for the magazine, but a poor time to begin it. After the rape 
of Czechoslovakia in the fall of 1938, only the most determined 
dwellers in the ivory tower were likely to wax enthusiastic 
over “Bandelier’s Early Life.” 
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Dean Hammond remained as editor of THE HIsTORIAN 
for the next eight years — a period of considerable stress and 
strain, due to the dislocations of a global war. The fraternity 
grew from 24 to 38 chapters and circulation of the magazine 
accordingly tripled, but this growth only added to the em- 
barrassment caused by paper shortages and a rapid turnover 
of personnel. While the society grew, its journal shrank until 
the autumn issue of 1942 (Vol. V, Number 1), carried only 
three articles and contained a mere 56 pages. In lieu of more 
substantial contributions, the editor was constrained to de- 
vote two or three pages to a special story on the installation 
of a new chapter, or more than a page of the news section to 
the detailed activities of a single chapter. The quality of the 
paper deteriorated and the color faded alarmingly from the 
cover. Nevertheless, ‘THE HisTorRIAN managed not only to sur- 
vive, but to serve as the real cement of the society during the 
long years between 1941 and 1946 when no national conven- 
tion could be held. 

Before the war curtailed production, THE HiIsTorIAN 
carried a heavy cargo of articles, never fewer than six and once 
as many as nine. This concentration was never quite again 
reached after the war, but the number of articles per issue 
fluctuated between four and six. The figure has been stabilized 
at five since 1953. In its eighteen years of existence, THE 
HisToriAN has published two hundred and five articles, thus 
fully justifying its existence as a generous outlet for the in- 
creasing productivity of historical scholarship. The quality of 
these articles can only be judged by each reader for himself, 
but a topical breakdown might prove interesting and instruc- 
tive. By geographical area or national emphasis, 89 articles 
have been devoted to American history, 56 to European, 14 
to Latin America, and 18 to other parts of the world. In terms 
of period, THE HistToriAn has been almost exclusively a 
journal of modern history — only a handful of articles have 
dealt with ancient or medieval times. The distribution accord- 
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ing to emphasis is a bit surprising. That the 36 articles dealing 
with political and constitutional history should outnumber 
all others is to be expected, as well as the heavy emphasis upon 
diplomatic and imperia: problems, 25 and 13 respectively. 
The unexpected fact is that as many as 31 articles are con- 
cerned primarily with intellectual and cultural history, and 
if we add to this number the articles on religion, race, educa- 
tion and other matters usually included in the generic term, 
social history, we have a total of 51 articles, which is certainly 
strong evidence of the growing interest in this field. A statistic 
of which society members may well be proud is that at least 
28 articles have been devoted to historiography or to some 
problem of interpretation in the works of historians. At this 
point, the magazine makes its most practical contribution to 
the budding scholars all over the country who presumably 
read it. The proportion of articles of this nature, which might 
even be called technological for the history profession, ought, 
if anything, to increase in our quarterly issues. 

The contents of a scholarly journal are not entirely gov- 
erned by the editor's choice. He is limited ordinarily to the 
papers which have been submitted for publication, and if he 
gets none in Tibetan history, then he prints none in Tibetan 
history. It is conceivable that an editor might commission a 
certain piece to be written, and it is a fairly common practice 
to solicit submission of a paper which has been read before 
admiring colleagues, but since the reward to the author in 
either case is strictly one of the spirit, these devices are not 
spectacularly effective. There were lean months in the early 
years of THE Historian, when Hammond taxed his friends, 
the officers of the society, and even himself, in order to fill up 
its pages. The names of certain generous contributors appear 
repeatedly in the Tables of Contents of the early issues. In due 
time, however, the new magazine established itself as a lumi- 
nary upon the historical horizon which began to attract more 
than a sufficient number of unsolicited manuscripts. One of 
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the very compulsive reasons for our becoming a quarterly is 
that our backlog of good papers is becoming embarrassingly 
large and weatherworn. We hope, henceforward, to publish 
twenty articles in each annual volume of the magazine. 

Although the primary emphasis in the new HIsTorIAN in 
1938 was upon historical scholarship, it continued to serve as 
the organ of a national fraternity, to carry its announcements 
and the news of its chapters, and to be a medium for the fra- 
ternal spirit. Dean Hammond edited this news section as well 
as the articles in the magazine. It was originally entitled ‘Here 
and There” and it was written with a degree of coyness and 
intimacy which would be impossible now in a society with 148 
chapters and more than 14,000 members. “Do you know that 
Chi chapter was installed at the University of California, 
Berkeley, in April ....?” asked the editor in good quizmaster 
style. “Congratulations, Chi!” he added, at the end of his 
meanderings, Here and There. “You are the newest chapter, 
and the activities of your group will make other chapters 
hustle to keep up.’” When tue fraternity consisted of twenty- 
two chapters it was possible to bestow a sentence upon virtually 
every member who had commended himself in any way to 
public attention during the previous six months. Unfortu- 
nately, perhaps, this folksy approach to the news section of the 
magazine is no longer practicable. It does not seem necessary 
now to exhort new chapters to strenuous activity, nor to solicit 
items about the peregrinations of our far-flung membership. 
It must be confessed, however, that what our news section may 
have gained in dignity or good organization, it has lost in the 
warm quality of mutual interest. 

Dean Hammond’s editorial policy was strongly fraternal 
in other respects than the composition of the “Here and 
There” section, which changed its title to ‘News Notes” in 
1940. In the first issue he stated that ““THE HisTorin is in- 
tended as a medium for the publication of articles by members 
of the fraternity,” and he accepted no others. Hammond also 
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listened to the complaints of readers who objected to “the 
excessive documentation” which characterized the articles in 
other scholarly journals, and proposed to publish in THE 
HIsTOoRIAN “‘serious studies, treated in a more popular vein.” 
One consequence of this idea was that footnotes were held to 
a bare minimum and printed at the ends of the articles. Ham- 
mond himself, however, abandoned this practice in 1942, and 
later editors have opened the pages of the magazine to papers 
of good quality, regardless of the author's relationship to Phi 
Alpha Theta. There is no reason, however, upon the basis of 
quality alone, why members of the society cannot keep the 
magazine well supplied with material without resorting to 
“outside” writers. It is one of Phi Alpha Theta’s most cher- 
ished purposes to stimulate the development of consummate 
scholarship in the historical profession, and the pages of ‘THE 
HIsToriAN should give ample evidence of accomplishment in 
this respect. 

Although Professor Hammond bore a heavier share of 
responsibility for the early issues of THE HisToriAN than any 
of his successors have been called upon to carry, he was not 
entirely alone in making policy or administering affairs. It 
has been a tremendous advantage to all of the magazine's 
editors that from the very beginning Donald Hoffman, our 
capable National Secretary-Treasurer, has served as business 
and circulation manager of THE Historian. The clear de- 
marcation between the editorial and financial function has 
made it possible for the editors to devote themselves entirely 
to their proper sphere of activity and even to pass on to Don’s 
broad shoulders occasionally a complaint for which they have 
been primarily to blame. The problems involved in a subscrip- 
tion list which has grown from goo to nearly 7000 and which 
changes radically with each college year would furnish 
material for an article in themselves. 

Professor Hammond quite naturally chose the University 
of New Mexico’s printing plant as the agent for the printing 
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of the magazine. It has continued to provide this service with 
welcome efficiency to the present time. 

Finally, it should be noted that every editor of THE 
HisToriAN, from Hammond to the present incumbent, has 
enjoyed the aid and support of an excellent editorial board. 
The original board consisted of four members appointed by 
the editor with the approval of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of Phi Alpha Theta. Gradually, the board came to be 
considered as properly an elective rather than an appointive 
body and in 1946 this change was made official. The Editorial 
Board now consists of six members, elected by the delegates 
at national convention for staggered six year terms, two mem- 
bers being replaced at each convention. The board is a vir- 
tually indispensable aid to the editor who relies upon it for 
advice in matters of policy, for judgment in the selection of 
papers for publication, and for many incidental services. 
Twenty-three of the finest historians in the United States and 
Puerto Rico have given voluntary, unpaid and unstinted serv- 
ice in this capacity. 

Dean Hammond remained at the helm of THE HisToriAN 
for eight years — a longer term than any of his successors have 
had the fortitude to endure. In 1946, however, he was called 
by his alma mater to become head of the Bancroft Library at 
Berkeley, and he decided to exchange the sunshine and dust 
of Albuquerque for the fog and verdure of San Francisco Bay. 
Accepting his resignation from the post of National Historian 
with infinite regret, the twenty-fifth anniversary convention 
of Phi Alpha Theta, meeting in New York City, elected Earl 
S. Pomeroy of Zeta (Ohio State) as his successor. Pomeroy had 
been active in the affairs of the fraternity for some time and 
had contributed articles to THE HIsToriAn as well as to many 
other journals. His burden was to be considerably lightened 
by the simultaneous election of the first News Editor, Dr. 
James E. Swain, member of Kappa and chairman of the history 
department at Muhlenberg College. Dr. Swain was also re- 
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sponsible for clearing up a slight ambiguity in the title of the 
magazine by suggesting the sub-title, A Journal of History, 
which leaves no doubt as to the character of our publication. 
Further clarification was provided in 1946 by the adoption of 
the Chicago University Manual of Style as the official vade 
mecum for THE HIsTorRIAN. 

Professor Pomeroy began his editorship with the spring 
issue in 1947, Vol. IX, No. 2. The most notable development 
of his regime was the addition of the Book Review section, 
which first appeared in the spring of 1948. It began very 
modestly with three reviews but the number published in 
each issue slowly mounted until it is difficult now to keep it 
under twenty. Pomeroy edited the book reviews as well as the 
articles so that the shifting of the news section to other hands 
did not bring him much relief. No public explanation of the 
purpose behind the review section was ever made, and it re- 
mains to this day something of an anomaly in the magazine. 
Why, it may well be asked, should space be given to another 
review of a book which has already been reviewed several 
times by other critics in other journals, many of which come 
to the same desks as THE HisroriAn? Aside from affording 
practice to the reviewers and the possibility that something 
constructively different that had been overlooked by all other 
journals might still be said by ours, it is difficult to give satis- 
factory answers to this question. In the discussions among 
national officers which preceded the opening of the book re- 
view section, it was suggested that the reviews in THE His- 
TORIAN might be used to call attention to books which had 
not received adequate treatment elsewhere — historical works 
in foreign languages, books published by individuals, institu- 
tions or agencies rather than by publishing houses, and some 
important books which are simply ignored. ‘THE HIsTORIAN 
has, to a certain extent, carried out this purpose, and you will 
occasionally find in its pages the only notice of a particular 
book to appear in the American press. Book reviewing, how- 
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ever, is governed almost entirely by two factors not within the 
control of an editor — the books available for review, and the 
competent authorities available to review them. Publishing 
houses pretty largely determine the first of these, and the 
second is sometimes non-existent. All of this means that, in 
practice, the book review editor’s policy is reduced to an effort 
to get as many good books reviewed by as many good reviewers 
as early as possible. 

Professor Pomeroy edited four issues of THE HISTORIAN 
and asked to be relieved by the 1948 convention at Washing- 
ton. He was succeeded by Gerald T. White of Chi Chapter, 
a professor at San Francisco State College. At the same time, 
Austin E. Hutcheson of Alpha Iota (University of Nevada) 
took charge of the “News Section,” a title definitely adopted 
in the following year. Under the guiding hands of White and 
Hutcheson (succeeded by Professor Wilbur Shepperson of the 
same institution in 1952) THE HisToriAN assumed essentially 
the character which it has maintained until this present change 
to a quarterly basis. What this is may best be explained by an 
excerpt from the report which Gerry White, as National His- 
torian, made to the national convention of 1950 in Chicago. 


We have sought to publish not a flatulant house organ publishing 
inferior writings and flattering the egos of writers we publish at 
the expense of those who may chance to read them, but to publish 
as good a journal as we possibly could with the materials coming 
to us, either solicited or volunteered. 

In publishing, we have attempted to have our articles fall in one 
of three categories: that they may be general in nature and of 
significance to the field of history .... that they may be of possibly 
special interest to young people in assisting them with the plan- 
ning of a future in history, .... or that they exhibit high standards 
of historical craftsmanship upon some meaningful research theme. 


To the regret of all his colleagues, Gerry White felt com- 
pelled to surrender the post of National Historian in 19532. 
The national convention of that year, meeting in the tropical 
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splendor of San Juan, Puerto Rico, chose as his successor Lynn 
Case (Gamma), Professor of European History at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and a member of the Editorial Board 
since 1950. Then disaster struck. Professor Case learned that 
additional responsibilities placed upon him by the administra- 
tion of his university made it impossible for him to edit THE 
HisToriAn. In this emergency, Gerry White agreed to remain 
at the post until another editor could be located. Having at 
least a nominal qualification in common with the elected 
editor, I was approached during the spring of 1953 with an 
offer of the job, and after due reflection, decided to accept, 
just in time to be charged with the duty of getting out the fall 
issue. Most fortunately for me, Lynn Case was persuaded to 
take on the new responsibility of becoming our first Book 
Review Editor. After reorganizing this department of the 
magazine upon an efficient basis, Professor Case resigned in 
1955 and was succeeded by Chase Mooney (Delta Epsilon), 
Associate Professor of American History at Indiana Univer- 
sity. I have also been fortunate in having the splendid assist- 
ance of two excellent men in the news section of the magazine; 
Professor Dudley Cornish (Lambda), of Kansas State Teachers 
College until 1954, and Professor Doyce Nunis (Xi), now 
teaching at E] Camino College in California. The co-operation 
of these editors, of my editorial board, of Don Hoffman, and 
of all the officers of Phi Alpha Theta makes it possible for me 
to subscribe most heartily to the sentiment expressed by the 
first editor, George Hammond, when he turned over his office 
to his successor — “He can truthfully say that the work has 
been heavy, but it is equally true that the fraternity as a whole 
has supported the magazine magnificently.” 

In its short and successful career, THE Historian has been 
strongly influenced by and has in turn significantly affected 
many eminent scholars. The names of America’s foremost his- 
torians are to be found on its pages, occasionally as contrib- 
utors of articles replete with their ripe scholarship, frequently 
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in the News Section as speakers at banquets or sponsors of local 
chapters, now and then in the imposing list of honorary mem- 
bers of the society. On the other hand, THE Historian has 
frequently enjoyed the honor of having carried the first pub- 
lished work of a hitherto unknown young scholar who has 
since that time mounted steadily to the top of his profession. 
It is possible in many cases to trace, step by step, the careers 
of academic leaders throughout the twenty-two years in which 
THE HisroriAn has been published; indeed, something like a 
history of the history profession could be written from the 
source material in its pages. However, without detracting in 
the least from the importance which is both received and con- 
ferred by the magazine through its association with the great 
names in history, it has an opportunity, I believe, to render 
a far greater service to hundreds of people who may never 
achieve fame or immortality in the standard bibliographies — 
amateur lovers of history who have time and inclination to 
read but not to write, students with a genuine but not quite 
professional interest in history, and overworked teachers who 
can turn out a good article now and then but will never have 
time or opportunity to write books. 

The present editorial staff, now assuming a doubled re- 
sponsibility with the issue of a magazine four times rather than 
twice a year, is determined that there shall be no diminution 
of quality with the increase in quantity. THE HisToriAn in- 
tends to encourage only the highest degree of scholarship. At 
the same time, and not at all necessarily in modification of 
this standard, we confess that Editor Hammond’s preference 
for articles treated in “‘a more popular vein” also appeals to 
us. Much is being done today to end the long estrangement 
between history and literature and we wish to join forces with 
this movement of reconciliation. If our new quarterly can 
have some part in training a generation of scholars to clothe 
the dry bones of research with the warm flesh of felicitous 
prose, we shall feel ourselves well repaid. 
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The Attitudes of the Major ‘Protestant 
Churches in America Toward 
War and Peace, 1919-1929 


19) 


RoBERT Moats MILLER * 


ITH the exception of a handful of pacifist clergy- 
men, many of whom were also socialists, American 
Protestantism gave its blessing to the war effort in 
1917-18. Preachers presented arms with the rest of the nation. 
This is neither surprising nor blameworthy. The churches, 
for the most part, did not urge intervention, but once war 
came they accepted the justice of the struggle. Wilsonian ideal- 
ism clothed the appeal to the sword in the mantle of a holy 
crusade to end all war and to preserve the world for democracy. 
In the course of the fighting it was inevitable that some min- 
isters— far too many, whatever the exact number — suc- 
cumbed to wartime hysteria and viewed the Germans not 
merely as an enemy to be defeated but as “mad dogs’ and 
“damnable criminals.” Love of country, then, was sometimes 
combined with hatred of the ‘““Hun.”? 

However, the attitude of the Protestant churches in the 
First World War is not quite as reprehensible as some com- 
mentators — including churchmen themselves — later insisted. 
It is possible to admire the pacifists who refused to support 
the war without indicting, as Ray H. Abrams does,? all those 


* Mr. Miller is an Assistant Professor of History at the University of North 
Carolina. 

* A general statement on sources is given at the close of the article. 

*Ray H. Abrams, Preachers Present Arms (New York, 1933), the most 
frequently quoted study of the attitude of the American clergy in the First 
World War, had a great impact on the thinking of American Protestantism. 
Writing from the point of view of the revisionists, Abrams is extremely critical 
of the churchmen who supported the war. 
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churchmen who believed their duty lay in another direction. 
A pacifist between wars is like a prohibitionist between drinks, 
argued Episcopal Bishop Paul Jones. Logically appealing, this 
aphorism has little relevance to the large number of clerics 
who hated war and labored for peace in time of peace, but who 
accepted the gage of battle once it had been thrown down. If 
American clergymen in their support of the war could not 
point to Christ with sword in hand, they at least had the 
examples of Lincoln and Lee. 

As American Protestantism believed the war just, so it 
believed the Treaty of Versailles fair. Germany, the aggressor, 
had lost, and she must pay her debt to civilization. “History 
holds no record of peace-making,” averred a Presbyterian 
spokesman, “more significant of Christian influences.”* A 
Disciples of Christ journal found no prejudice, revenge, or 
hatred in the peace and felt the terms to Germany would 
stand the ‘‘acid test of the teachings of Jesus.”* The Living 
Church, a Protestant Episcopal publication, viewed the treaty 
as the charter of a new civilization, comparable to the Magna 
Carta and the Declaration of Independence. 

There were some leading ministers who refused to call 
the treaty a “Christian peace,’ but who nevertheless defended 
it as essentially fair. If the terms were severe, they were no 
harsher than Germany deserved. The Universalist Leader 
said editorially: ‘“There will be general satisfaction with the 
severity of the terms to Germany, and she deserves just what 
she is getting. Taking her own announced purpose of what 
she would do with her enemies when she had beaten them, 
her maudlin whine of ‘drastic terms,’ appears nothing less 
than craven. She pleads for justice, but the world is not brutal 
enough to give it to her!”® After all, maintained another 
church spokesman, the treaty was not designed to be a “source 


* New Era Magazine, XXV (Aug., 1919), 423. 
* Christian-Evangelist, LVI (May 15, 1919), 491. 
® Universalist Leader, XXII (May 24, 1919), 480-481. 
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of joy to the German people. It was not prepared for their 
pleasure, but as an expression of justice. It is not a reward of 
merit, but a verdict for a guilty nation, and is to be accepted 
by it as a court sentence is accepted by a prisoner at the bar.’’® 
Within ten or fifteen years clerical criticism of the Treaty 
of Versailles became as common and as fashionable as denun- 
ciations of liquor, but in 1919 and 1920 only a very small 
minority of churchmen found the peace unjust. And this 
minority was composed almost entirely of left of center min- 
isters such as John Haynes Holmes and liberal journals such 
as the World Tomorrow, an undenominational paper. Speak- 
ing for some secular as well as clerical liberals, Holmes termed 
the treaty a “flat betrayal of the hopes and ideals with which 
America sincerely entered into the War.’’? In addition, by late 
1919 the influential Christian Century, originally an advocate 
of a tough peace, called the terms “‘punitive, vindictive, terror- 
izing. They look to the impossible end of permanently maim- 
ing Germany. They are not redemptive, and they are therefore 
not Christian.” ® 
Nevertheless, in the immediate post-war period, criticism 
of the Treaty of Versailles in church quarters was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. The revisionists add this fact to their 
long list of charges against the churches: not only did the 
churches support an unjust and bloody war, they also endorsed 
an unholy and vindictive peace. If and when the final verdict 
is in, however, the treaty may be judged less harsh and those 
who supported it less cruel than the revisionists believed. 
To American Protestantism the most significant aspect of 
the treaty was unquestionably the League of Nations. It ap- 
pealed to the idealism of the churches and gave the hope that 
the war had not been fought in vain. Perhaps dimly aware 
that the war had been something less than a noble crusade of 
* Herald and Presbyter, XC (May 14, 1919), 6. 


* World Tomorrow, II (June, 1919), 169. 
® Christian Century, XXXVI (Sept. 18, 1919), 6. 
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righteousness against evil, churchmen embraced the League 
as if to prove to themselves that their motives had been pure. 
Whatever the motivation, the major Protestant churches of 
America gave overwhelming endorsement to the League of 
Nations. 

For example, the Federal Council of Churches, the leading 
cooperative agency of American Protestantism, telegraphed 
Wilson at Paris hailing the League as the “political expression 
of the Kingdom of God on earth.’’® To make certain that the 
President got the point, a special committee of five sailed to 
Paris to convey the message in person. At a special meeting in 
Cleveland in 1919, at Baltimore in 1919, and at the regular 
quadrennial session of 1920 this great cooperative body repre- 
senting most of the major Protestant denominations endorsed 
the League. The Council did more than resolve. A Sunday 
was set aside for special prayer and supplication. Protestants 
were urged to make their wishes felt in the Senate. Speakers 
toured the country and local church committees were estab- 
lished to stimulate sentiment in favor of the League. A flood 
of pamphlets was unleashed, one series going to over one 
hundred thousand ministers. The Federal Council Bulletin 
was brought into play. The United States Senate and President- 
elect Harding were informed of the moral and religious prin- 
ciples underlying the League. As the intensity of the fight in 
the Senate became clear, the Council insisted upon ratification 
“with such reservations only as are necessary to safeguard the 
constitution of the United States and which shall not substan- 
tially alter the character of the Covenant, and shall not require 
its submission to the allies and Germany, and shall not in any 
way hinder the full and equal participation on the part of the 
United States in all the activities of the League.” 

Closely cooperating with the Federal Council were the 
Church Peace Union and the World Alliance for International 


* Report of Special Meeting of the Federal Council of Churches (1919), p. 9. 
” Federal Council Bulletin, III (Jan., 1920), 9. 
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Friendship Through the Churches. Both groups, now that 
fighting had ceased, once again labored for a warless world. 
A good starting point was a League of Nations. And so these 
peace agencies threw all of their resources into the fight for 
ratification. Pamphlets were issued, the Senate petitioned, 
speakers sent forth, meetings held, all to the end that America 
might not turn its back on the world. “The issue is squarely 
joined,” believed Henry A. Atkinson, of the Church Peace 
Union. “The Church must lift its voice, must cry aloud and 
spare none. Those who are against a League of Nations are 
for war.” 4 Mr. Atkinson put the matter a little strongly. More 
to the point is the fact that 14,450 clergymen, representing 
virtually every denomination, affixed their signatures to a 
monster petition urging the Senate to ratify the League with- 
out amendments or such reservations as would require resub- 
mission of the treaty to the peace conference. By late 1919 a 
canvass revealed that 17,309 clergymen — Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish — favored the League without drastic changes, 
while only 805 — mostly Irish Catholic priests — recorded 
their opposition. Further, the Church Peace Union and the 
World Alliance for International Friendship organized, in 
conjunction with the League to Enforce Peace, a Committee 
on the Churches and the Moral Aims of the War. This agency 
sent out speakers, held institutes for ministers, published liter- 
ature, and in general organized religious leadership in support 
of the League. Over 33,000 ministers and 700,000 other people 
attended meetings sponsored by the committee. 
Denominational pronouncements supporting the League 
were very numerous. Northern Methodists in 1916 called upon 
the United States to take the lead in the establishment of a 
league or federation of nations, and in 1919 the Bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church urged acceptance of Wilson’s 
plan. The Bishops repeated their plea for a “real and effective” 
League at the General Conference of 1920. The Conference 


" Ibid., II (March, 1919), 42. 
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greeted the utterance warmly and ordered the message trans- 
mitted to the President and Senate. Earlier the Board of 
Foreign Missions expressed approval of the League. At least 
twenty-nine annual conferences of Northern Methodism in 
1919 endorsed the League either with or without reservations, 
usually without, but by 1920 the number had dropped to 
seven. Further, Bishop Edwin H. Hughes stated that he did 
not know of a single minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church who opposed the adoption of the League. This was at 
least a slight exaggeration inasmuch as he made this statement 
in reply to a Northern Methodist minister who obviously op- 
posed the League.” 

In 1919 the Northern Baptist Convention adopted a reso- 
lution asking that Baptists use their “utmost influence” to 
secure the ratification of the treaty. This plea was repeated 
by the Social Service Committee in 1920 and the Convention 
as a whole condemned the Senate for “leaving the world in 
chaos, ignoring the plainly indicated desire and will of the 
people, and forfeiting our conceded leadership in world re- 
construction.” 1% Many state and local Baptist groups in the 
North also backed the League. 

Although the Southern Baptist Convention did not offi- 
cially speak, a leader such as Convention President E. Y. Mul- 
lins was on record. In addition, Dr. George W. Truett, perhaps 
the South’s most distinguished minister, delivered an eloquent 
address from the east steps of the Capitol in defense of the 
League. 

The 1919 General Assembly of Northern Presbyterians 
strongly resolved in favor of the League, and the 1920 As- 
sembly by specific resolution termed the Senate’s rejection of 
the League the “most profound and shameful humiliation 


* The first post-war General Conference of Southern Methodism did not 
meet until 1922, and hence the Conference did not speak on the merits of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 


%* Annual of the Northern Baptist Convention (1920), p. 227. 
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ever suffered in all their [the American people’s] history. The 
prestige and moral leadership of our beloved country has been 
trampled under foot, our lofty idealism and proud champion- 
ship of the rights of small nations has been virtually labeled 
hypocrisy, and the astounding fiasco has made us the laughing 
stock and derision of the world.’ '* The General Assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church went on record, and an ob- 
server after a tour of the Middle West found Presbyterian 
ministers vigorously promoting the League. 

Episcopalians, in General Convention in 1919, endorsed 
the League through resolutions by the House of Bishops and 
the House of Deputies. These resolutions, restrained in word- 
ing, were passed on to the Senate. Diocese conventions spoke 
out, as did the bishops of Pittsburgh, Connecticut, Florida, 
Vermont, Albany, Michigan, North Carolina, Erie, Maine, and 
Spokane in eloquent tones. ‘‘For the honor of our country ..., 
for the victory of reason over barbarism, for the cause of Christ 
and His suffering members, and for the doctrine of love which 
He taught, let us raise our voices for the acceptance of the 
League of Nations.” Thus spoke the Bishop of Maine.’® Fur- 
ther, the Lambeth Conference, representing the entire 
Anglican communion, termed the League of Nations the most 
promising step towards the ideal of the family of nations ever 
projected. 

Congregationalists in 1917 recognized the necessity of an 
international federation, and when Wilson presented the 
country with the League, they endorsed it. The National 
Council of 1919 favored the League, forwarded its views to 
the Senate, urged that the resolution be read in the pulpits 
of the land, and gave the statement wide publicity. The record 
shows that local Congregational groups acted. The Congrega- 
tional ministers of Hampden, Massachusetts, for example, in- 


4 Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
(1920), pp. 207-08. 
4 Southern Churchman, LXXXIV (July 5, 1919), 5- 
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formed Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of their displeasure at 
his stand. 

Other denominations evidenced approval. The American 
Unitarian Association held that the “full results of the war 
cannot be obtained except through an effective League of 
Nations such as that proposed by the Paris Conference.” *® The 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States 
favored the “speedy ratification of the Treaty of Peace and 
participation in a League of Nations, being thoroughly con- 
vinced that some form of international covenant which seeks 
to prevent war is a moral necessity.”17 The United Lutheran 
Church recorded its support of the League, and the secretary 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North America believed 
that the great majority of the ministers of his church favored it. 
The Church of the Brethren also gave its approval. 

The attitude of a few church journals was less enthusiastic. 
The liberal World Tomorrow even rejoiced in the Senate's 
rejection of the League, for this kept the United States ‘‘from 
a close partnership with the unholy Alliance which has 
brought to devastated Europe not peace but new wars.” 1* The 
Christian Century, however, saw the League as the one saving 
feature of the Treaty of Versailles. Since there was no hope of 
changing the Treaty by rejecting it, the only thing to do was 
to accept it and trust to God and the League to preserve peace 
in the future. 

The remainder of the church press seems to have been 
unanimous in its support of the League. A few journals kept 
their enthusiasm in check, but the great majority accepted the 
League with an alacrity and warmth equal to their acceptance 
of prohibition. The independent Christian Work, edited by 
Frederick Lynch, who had long been an ardent advocate of 

* Annual Report of the American Unitarian Association (1918-1919), p. 85. 

™ Acts and Proceedings of the General Synod of the Reformed Church in 


the United States (1920), p. 124. 
* World Tomorrow, II (Dec., 1919), $27. 
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peace and an official in peace organizations, viewed the fight 
over the League as a holy crusade. In literally scores of edi- 
torials and articles this journal attacked anti-League groups 
with all the zeal of a Southern fundamentalist on the trail of a 
modernist. A second independent paper, the Christian Her- 
ald, exhibited only slightly less fervor, while the Homiletic 
Review termed the League an “International Magna Carta.” 

The Methodist press did its part. The New York Christian 
Advocate, commenting on the defeat of the League, suggested 
that America change its motto from “In God We Trust” to 
“Ourselves Alone.” The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
termed the League the “most profoundly significant document 
ever penned by man’’”® and held it was “destined to more 
profoundly affect the course of human history than any one 
act since the sacrifice of Christ.”*° “Blind fatuity,” “blatant 
selfishness,” “‘partisan narrowness,” were some of the terms 
used by the Nashville Christian Advocate against opponents 
of the League. Zion’s Herald and the Methodist Review added 
their support, and the Arkansas Methodist was proud to an- 
nounce that one of its pro-League editorials was printed in 
the Congressional Record at the request of Senator J. T. 
Robinson. 

The Baptist press was less warm in its endorsement of the 
League; nevertheless, support was given by at least five papers: 
Watchman-Examiner, Alabama Baptist, Religious Herald, 
Baptist Courier, and Baptist Standard. More zealous backing 
was given by the Presbyterian press, including the Presbyter- 
tan Advance, Christian Observer, Continent, New Era Maga- 
zine, Herald and Presbyter, and Moral Welfare. All of these 
journals were enthusiastic, while in addition the Presbyterian 
Banner gave lukewarm approval. 

The Living Church, an Episcopal paper, branded as trai- 
tors to their country those who opposed the League for parti- 

” Northwestern Christian Advocate, LXVII (Feb. 19, 1919), 197. 

* Ibid., LXVII (Feb. 5, 1919), 147. 
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san reasons. When the League went down in defeat, the editors 
commented: ‘““This is the day of America’s shame before the 
world and at the bar of history.”*4 The Churchman was on 
record, while the Southern Churchman believed the “objec- 
tions and criticisms of the League of Nations proceeding from 
the Senate chamber and certain newspapers may be ascribed 
to narrow-minded partisanship, to sheer selfishness or to moral 
cowardice, but they will have their evil effect.” 2? 

The Congregationalist gave its approval to the League. 
The Christian-Evangelist, a Disciples paper published in St. 
Louis, displayed a devotion to the League unsurpassed by any 
other church paper in the land. Almost as partisan were the 
Reformed Church Messenger and the Unitarian organ, the 
Christian Register. ““We are in the relentless hands of men,” 
the latter journal believed in reference to the Senate, “‘of that 
shameful breed who dare to cover their dark and stupid works 
with the garment of patriotism.”’*3 “Before this word is read,” 
predicted another editorial, “we promise there will be such a 
scathing and thunderous protest from the people in the North 
and South, the East and the West, as has not fallen on the dull 
ears of our Senators — they of both parties who are doing this 
evil thing — in a generation. God, stir thy people!” ** The Uni- 
versalist Leader gave generously of itself in defense of the 
League, while the Lutheran evidenced approval in a more 
cautious fashion. 

It remains only to observe that the leaders of American 
Protestantism, in so far as this writer was able to ascertain, 
were virtually unanimous in their endorsement of the League. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Robert Speer, S. Parkes Cadman, 
Peter Ainslie, Charles Jefferson, Shailer Mathews, Worth 
Tippy, William Brown, Graham Taylor, Charles Macfarland, 
William Merrill, George Truett —to mention a few of the 

™ Living Church, LXII (March 27, 1920), 701. 

™® Southern Churchman, LXXXIV (June 28, 1919), 4. 


*® Christian Register, XCIX (March 18, 1920), 274. 
™ Tbid., XCVIII (Nov. 20, 1919), 1106. 
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greater names — were all on record. In short, the Protestant 
churches seemed to agree with Joseph Fort Newton's estimate 
of the League: “It is the noblest achievement so far in the 
history of statesmanship.” *® 

Newton might not have used the word “achievement” if 
he could have foreseen that the League would be rejected by 
the Senate of the United States. The League’s fate underlines 
certain facts concerning the attitude of the major Protestant 
churches toward it. First, numerically speaking the members 
of the major Protestant bodies are outnumbered by the com- 
bined total of the unchurched, the Catholic and Jewish faith- 
ful, and by the fellow Protestants belonging to the smaller 
sects, and hence, as the Senate recognized, the large Protestant 
groups did not speak for all of America. Secondly, the pro- 
nouncements of leading ministers, religious press editorials, 
and conference resolutions do not always accurately measure 
the sentiment of the vast body of laymen. And so the historian 
faces the paradox of the official spokesmen for the major de- 
nominations favoring the League, while many laymen were in 
the opposition camp. A similar paradox exists between the 
official church position on drinking and the personal habits 
of countless Protestant laymen. In a democratic church there 
will always be differences of opinion on social issues; and the 
sheep will not always follow the shepherds. It is perhaps suffi- 
cient to conclude, in spite of the League’s fate, that the articu- 
late element in the major Protestant churches strongly favored 
the League. A poll of each individual layman might have re- 
sulted in a different answer. 

It is commonly believed that with the rejection of the 
League of Nations the United States turned its back on the 
world and sank sullenly into a shell of selfish isolation. What- 
ever truth this thesis may have for America as a whole, it does 
not jibe with the attitude of the Protestant churches. In the 


™ Reformed Church Messenger, LXXXVIII (Oct. 16, 1919), 8. 
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decade of the ‘twenties Protestantism evidenced a great 
interest in and concern for America’s relations with other 
nations. 

This conclusion is illustrated, in the first place, by the fact 
that the churches did not completely push the League out of 
their thoughts. The Federal Council of Churches believed 
that, with proper reservations, the United States should join 
the League. In any event, America’s relations with the League 
should be full, open, and friendly. The League was praised 
in special bulletins, and at the end of the decade Council offi- 
cer S. M. Cavert held that the accomplishments of the League 
made an impressive list. 

The 1924 and 1928 General Conferences of Northern 
Methodism urged participation in the League. From time to 
time this position was taken by various annual conferences 
and by groups of Methodist young people. The Committee on 
Temperance and Social Service of Southern Methodism, in 
1922 and 1926, expressed approval of the League. Indeed, a 
student of Methodism believes that in the ‘twenties official 
Methodism used every available means at her disposal to 
strengthen the desire for participation in the League. 

The Southern Baptist Convention urged cooperation with 
the League and the Northern Baptist Convention supported 
membership in that body. The General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church spoke kindly of the League, and 
the House of Bishops expressed the conviction that the United 
States should either join or organize some other effective asso- 
ciation of nations. Congregationalists in National Council and 
at the state level assumed this attitude, as did groups of 
Presbyterians. 

The Commission on International Friendship of the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States 
suggested American adherence to the League. The American 
Unitarian Association upheld the wisdom of this course. A 
referendum of Disciples of Christ ministers in 1925 found 80 
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per cent favoring the League, as did well over 50 per cent of 
the ministers of Philadelphia. Easily extended is the list of 
church groups favoring American cooperation with or mem- 
bership in the League, the distinction not always being made 
clear: the Church Peace Union, the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship Through the Churches, the National 
Study Conference of the Church and World Peace (represent- 
ing twenty-eight denominations), the Y.W.C.A., the Christian 
Church, the Moravians, the World’s Christian Endeavor, Re- 
formed Presbyterians, and others. 

While in the ’twenties the churches continued to support 
the League as an instrument for world peace, on the whole 
they placed greater hope in the Permanent Court for Inter- 
national Justice. After much controversy, the Senate of the 
United States finally voted qualified adherence to the Court 
in 1926. However, one of the reservations attached to Amer- 
ican entrance was unacceptable to the other members, and the 
whole problem of America and the Court was carried over to 
the thirties. It seems clear that, as in the case of the League, 
the reluctance of the Senate to enter the Court was not shared 
by the major Protestant churches. 

The 1924 and 1928 General Conferences of Northern 
Methodism, through Episcopal addresses, committee reports, 
and resolutions, gave “hearty endorsement” to American entry 
into the World Court — and this conviction was transmitted 
to the Senate in blunt language. The General Conference of 
Southern Methodism adopted a report to this effect, and many 
annual conferences and local Methodist groups were on 
record. Almost every annual meeting of the Northern Baptist 
Convention brought forth a resolution favoring American ad- 
herence, and the Senate was sometimes informed of this. The 
Southern Baptist Convention spoke on the matter once, as 
did local groups. 

The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., in General Assembly 
and local presbyteries, repeatedly recorded the hope that 
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America might enter the Court. This was the position of 
the United Presbyterian Church, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and the Congregationalists. Other churches were on 
record: the Reformed Church in the United States, the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America, the American Unitarian 
Association, the Disciples of Christ, and the Universalists. 

The Federal Council of Churches, the Church Peace 
Union, and the World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches cooperated in conducting a great cam- 
paign to secure American entrance into the Court. Gatherings 
of clergymen and public mass meetings were held in sixty 
strategic cities. A document defending and explaining the 
Court was mailed to seventy thousand pastors. Church repre- 
sentatives met with Secretary of State Hughes, President Hard- 
ing, and President Coolidge on four different occasions. 
Petitions signed by thousands of leading churchmen were pre- 
sented to the government. A World Court Sunday and a 
World Court Week were set aside to advance American ad- 
herence, at which time hundreds of meetings were held, tens 
of thousands (according to the Federal Council Bulletin) of 
sermons were preached on the subject, and a very large num- 
ber of resolutions were passed and petitions signed by church- 
men. Every senator was personally button-holed in his office 
by a church representative. Bishop Charles H. Brent, vice- 
chairman of the Federal Council’s Commission on Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill, testified before a hearing of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. In addition, many other 
church groups recorded themselves in favor of the World 
Court, as did the church press in scores of editorials and 
articles. 

Although the League of Nations and the World Court 
received the support of much of American Protestantism, 
greater enthusiasm was probably engendered by the Pact of 
Paris. This agreement was signed at Paris by representatives 
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of the United States and fourteen other powers on August 27, 
1928, and approved by the Senate on January 15, 1929. The 
signatories agreed to renounce war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. As interpreted, however, defensive wars were 
still permitted. Elements in the churches had long advocated 
the outlawry of war, and the Pact of Paris was received with 
great warmth. 

The 1928 General Conference of Northern Methodism 
heralded the negotiations leading to the Pact. And well it 
might, for Northern Methodism had been extremely active 
in the movement to renounce war. A host of local conferences 
had supported the idea. The Methodist World Peace Com- 
mission circulated a petition and secured ninety thousand 
signatures urging ratification of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. As 
early as 1924 the General Conference, in a detailed maneuver, 
checked the attitude of every candidate for the Senate and 
the House of Representatives toward outlawry of war and 
ordered the information announced to each individual con- 
gregation. The political threat in this action was obvious. The 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, praised 
the agreement, and the General Conference of Southern 
Methodism was informed that the “declaration in the Briand- 
Kellogg Treaty is shot through with the light that shone in 
Bethlehem. The inspiration is the man of Galilee.” ** 

The Northern Baptist Convention and the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention greeted the renunciation proposal with lavish 
praise, as did the General Assemblies of Northern and 
Southern Presbyterianism. The General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and the National Council of 
Congregationalism rejoiced in this step toward world peace. 
Unitarians expressed their approval in a resolution, and the 
Pact was endorsed by the Reformed Church in the United 


* Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South (1930), p. 305. 
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States and the Evangelical Synod of North America. The Pact 
received further backing from the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, the Reformed Church in America, the Disciples of 
Christ, the Christian Church, Christian Endeavor, and the 
Y.W.C.A. 

The Federal Council of Churches advocated the renuncia- 
tion of war as early as 1921 and conducted a vigorous cam- 
paign to secure the adoption of the Pact of Paris. Many 
resolutions to this effect were passed by the Council. The 
Council's regular organs and special pamphlets publicized the 
idea. Representatives of the Council presented to the White 
House on December 17, 1928, a memorial signed by 185,333 
members of some thirty communions expressing the “earnest 
hope” that the Senate would ratify the agreement. Congress 
too was petitioned. A four weeks’ study course explaining the 
pact was distributed to the churches. A special Sunday was set 
aside to mobilize support for the agreement. The day follow- 
ing the Senate’s approval of the Pact of Paris the Council sent 
telegrams to all the secretaries of state and city councils of 
churches throughout the United States saying: ‘Let church 
bells be rung, songs sung, prayers of thanksgiving be offered 
and petitions for help from God that our nation may ever 
follow the spirit and meaning of the Pact.”’?7 As the Council 
believed, the Pact opened a new era in human history — an 
era free from war, glorious with the happiness and prosperity 
of brotherly humanity. 

Scores of local and state church groups toiled in behalf of 
the Pact. Church delegations called on Secretary of State 
Kellogg bearing petitions signed by hundreds of prominent 
churchmen. The National Committee on the Churches and 
World Peace meeting in 1929 — and now representing thirty- 
five communions — welcomed the Pact. And the World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship Through the Churches 
believed the agreement marked “a great step forward in 


* Federal Council Bulletin, XII (Feb., 1929), 24. 
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human history — one of the greatest steps ever taken, perhaps 
the greatest governments have ever taken.” *8 

This view was widely echoed. Charles Clayton Morrison, 
editor of the Christian Century, long had championed out- 
lawry rather than the League or the World Court, and with 
the signing of the Pact of Paris he exulted: “Today interna- 
tional war was banished from civilization.” ?* The moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., believed, “Surely the rosy 
dawn of a new peace consciousness is at hand.’’*° Here, 
affirmed Walter Van Kirk, is the most ‘‘stupendous step yet 
taken by the great powers to put war under the ban of law.’’*! 
The agreement, asserted the famous Congregationalist, S. 
Parkes Cadman, is an epoch-making event in the spiritual and 
moral life of mankind. It “will remove at one sweep the awful 
fear of war which hangs today like a pall over all nations and 
fills them with terror,” opined a Baptist spokesman.*? “Te 
Deum laudamus,” sang the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate,** reflecting the view of at least a dozen church papers. 

Not all of American Protestantism, of course, held such 
high hopes. A number of church press editors, while not op- 
posing the Pact, warned of its limitations. A few voices put 
their criticism in stronger terms. The editor of the Living 
Church, for example, believed it a “futile gesture, a jumble 
of high-sounding but meaningless words.’’** And, as might be 
expected, Protestantism’s supreme realist, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
was very skeptical of this outlawry of war business. 

The Protestant churches sought to preserve world peace 
through American participation in the League of Nations, the 
World Court, and the Pact of Paris. They also believed, how- 


® World Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches News 
Letter, V (Jan. 29, 1929). 

® Christian Century, XLV (Sept. 6, 1928), 1070. 

© Presbyterian Magazine, XXXIV (Nov., 1928), 563. 

™ Zion’s Herald, CVI (Nov. 14, 1928), 1461. 

™ Baptist, IX (March 17, 1928), 339. 

* Northwestern Christian Advocate, LXXVI (Aug. 30, 1928), 875. 

™ Living Church, LXXIX (Aug. 11, 1928), 484. 
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ever, that permanent peace was impossible so long as nations 
prepared for war. Hence the cause of disarmament was very 
close to the hearts of the churches, and they encouraged every 
international conference looking to the reduction of weapons 
of war. 

The most signal gathering of this type in the twenties was 
the Washington Conference. Accepting the invitation of the 
United States, nine nations met at Washington on November 
12, 1921. There resulted certain agreements regarding the 
Pacific and the Far East, and limitations were set on the con- 
struction of capital ships and aircraft carriers. 

Every major denomination concerned itself with the Wash- 
ington Conference. They passed resolutions urging the United 
States to take the initiative in calling a disarmament meeting, 
and these views were transmitted to the proper authorities. 
The results of the Conference were hailed with great rejoicing 
and the Senate of the United States was petitioned to approve 
the Conference treaties. At every stage of the event — from the 
initial invitation to the final ratification — the churches were 
very active. 

Church journals, apparently without a single exception, 
threw their support behind the meeting. They stirred up 
sentiment for summoning the Conference in the first instance, 
called upon the delegates to act without fear or hesitation, and 
backed the ratification of the agreements. The interest of some 
of the journals was perfunctory; many others, however, de- 
voted literally tens of thousands of words to the proceedings 
and looked upon the meeting as a divinely inspired step to 
world peace. Subscribers were repeatedly urged to “generate 
in this country an atmosphere that shall be surcharged with 
disarmament sentiment’; *° they were petitioned to “make the 
air electric with international unselfishness.” ** One paper be- 
lieved the Conference marked the “longest step on the road 


* Presbyterian Banner, CVIII (Sept. 8, 1921), 5. 
* Continent, LII (Sept. 29, 1921), 1081. 
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to peace that has been taken since civilization began.’’** The 
Presbyterian Advance declared: “It left a record of the applica- 
tion of Christian principles to international problems such as 
was never before accomplished by the human race.’** The 
outcome of the Conference, held aisuther editor, would de- 
termine “the course of human history for a hundred years to 
come.” *® The highest accolade was given by the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate when it ranked the Washington Confer- 
ence with Prohibition as the two greatest victories achieved 
by Christianity in the past fifty years. 

The churches acted in still other ways. The Federal Coun- 
cil, in cooperation with Catholic and Jewish agencies, issued 
an appeal to 120,000 preachers to observe June 5, 1921, as 
Reduction of Armament Sunday. As a result of the call thou- 
sands of sermons were preached on the subject. There was 
held in Chicago, May 17-19, 1921, a great conference on dis- 
armament under the sponsorship of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship Through the Churches. Representa- 
tives from twenty denominations were in attendance and they 
pledged themselves to work for armament reduction. The 
Church Peace Union polled the ministers of the land and on 
June 22, 1921, President Harding was presented with a 
petition bearing the signatures of 20,503 clergymen urging 
America to take the initiative in calling an international dis- 
armament meeting. Once the Conference had been called, 
church sentiment was mobilized behind it. The Federal Coun- 
cil set aside Sunday, November 6, 1921, as a day of prayer for 
the delegates meeting in Washington. Mass demonstrations 
and union services were held throughout the country. Numer- 
ous pamphlets — some totaling 170,000 and 300,000 copies — 
were distributed among the churches. Letters, telegrams, and 
petitions poured into Washington signed by 13,878,671 names. 


* New York Christian Advocate, XCVII (Feb. 16, 1922), 185. 
® Presbyterian Advance, XXIV (Feb. 14, 1922), 3. 
® Federal Council Bulletin, lV (Oct.-Nov., 1921), 111. 
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Council officer Charles Macfarland attended all the sessions 
of the Conference and was largely responsible for the fact that 
they were opened with prayer. The moderators and presiding 
officers of the various denominations united, for the first time 
in history, in a joint appeal to the nation on a great public 
issue. They demanded effective armament reduction and out- 
lined a program including special church services on the open- 
ing day of the Conference, special meetings in every major 
city to study the disarmament problem, emphasis on arma- 
ment reduction on Thanksgiving Day, and the coordination 
of local activities. Several denominational agencies whipped 
up support for disarmament in parallel campaigns. The 
Christian Herald conducted its own program. 

When the Washington Conference adjourned there still 
remained the task of getting the treaties ratified by the Senate. 
The churches kept the pressure on. The Church Peace Union 
mailed letters to 120,000 clergymen urging them to make their 
will felt in Washington, and a petition was signed by 16,185 
ministers and presented to the Senate urging that body to 
ratify the treaties. The Federal Council, individual denomina- 
tions, and local church groups bombarded the Senate also. 
Perhaps Lord Riddell of the British delegation was not simply 
being polite when he stated that all this church pressure had 
great influence on the Conference deliberations. 

The United States participated in naval disarmament con- 
ferences at Geneva in 1927 and at London in 1990, the first 
being an utter failure and the second a very limited success. 
In both instances, however, the churches showed great interest 
and once again resolutions were passed, sermons preached, 
special Sundays of prayer set aside, petitions signed, meetings 
held, and pamphlets issued. The enthusiasm was by no means 
as great as in 1921-1922, and yet there is considerable evidence 
to indicate that the Protestant churches favored American 
participation in these international conferences and hoped 
that they would result in significant naval reductions. 
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It would be erroneous to assume that the churches sup- 
ported American disarmament only if and when the other 
nations agreed to reciprocate. On the contrary, strong elements 
argued for cutting military expenditures to the bone regard- 
less of the position taken by other countries. If necessary, the 
United States should “go it alone” and set an example to the 
rest of the world. 

The evidence supporting this conclusion is overwhelming. 
Most of the major denominations repeatedly urged drastic 
reduction of armaments and opposed anything that hinted of 
“militarism.” A clear majority of the denominations resolved 
against compulsory military training in public schools or in 
tax-supported or land grant colleges. When the War Depart- 
ment proposed a “Mobilization Day’’ for September 12, 1924 
to test the nation’s preparedness for war, a growl of protest 
sprang from a score of church journals and agencies. The test 
was indefinitely postponed. The churches also opposed a pro- 
posed cruiser building program in 1928. The Federal Council 
mailed to 75,000 ministers a leaflet damning the bill; resolu- 
tions were passed and sermons preached and editorials written. 
The result was a flood of protests to Congress. In addition, the 
churches overwhelmingly supported the rights of conscien- 
tious objectors. A minority element was so obsessed with a 
hatred of war that it advocated complete abolition of the 
armed forces of the United States and even suggested that the 
churches withdraw their chaplains. 

It is true that a few clerical voices, especially in the South, 
objected to stripping America of her military shield. Here and 
there a sermon was preached or an editorial written in defense 
of adequate military preparation. And yet, the conclusion is 
rather inescapable that the vocal element in the major Protes- 
tant denominations was in substantial opposition to any but 
token military preparations on the part of the United States. 

The intense interest of the churches in international co- 
operation and disarmament is explainable only in terms of the 
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powerful anti-war sentiment that swept through the churches 
in the post-Versailles years. A shudder of revulsion seemed to 
seize organized religion as it remembered the horrors of the 
First World War. A guilt neurosis haunted the clergy and 
virtually without exception those ministers who vowed never 
again to support war based their pledge on their experiences 
in 1917-1918. 

The disillusionment suffered by the churches was, of 
course, shared by American society in general. Novelists, play- 
wrights, and journalists deluged the country with anti-war 
material, and their views were to be given scholarly sanction 
by revisionist historians. The disillusionment of the churches, 
however, did not take the form of resurgent isolationism. Pop- 
ular opinion to the contrary, the churches believed that 
America must participate in world affairs, for the only way to 
keep America out of war was to keep war out of the world. 
And so it was that the expressions of Protestant opinion in the 
‘twenties unquestionably carried as many references to war 
and peace as to any other single issue. Individuals, papers and 
denominations when isolated offer exceptions to this state- 
ment, but taking the major groups as a whole, war and peace 
loomed as large as either prohibition or the fundamentalist- 
modernist controversy. Those readers familiar with recent re- 
ligious history in the United States will recognize that this 
conclusion could not be put in stronger terms. 

Hundreds of anti-war resolutions were passed at the 
national, state, and local level. These resolutions ‘““excommu- 
nicated,” “‘outlawed,” “repudiated,” “denounced,” and “de- 
plored” war. Obviously, of course, these terms are open to 
varying interpretation. Everyone “deplores” war and such a 
resolution is almost meaningless. On the other hand, many of 
the resolutions were couched in terms that verged on a posi- 
tion of outright pacifism. Hundreds of ministers, including 
many of the most distinguished in the land, vowed that it was 
their conviction never again to sanction or support war. Again, 
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it is impossible to interpret precisely the meaning of such 
declarations. But for some it was tantamount to accepting the 
pacifist position. Many of the leading peace groups were 
church dominated. The Church Peace Union and the World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches 
are illustrations in point. Further, the Federal Council's Com- 
mission on International Justice and Goodwill was a very 
powerful group, and many of the major denominations estab- 
lished committees on international relations. The National 
Council for Prevention of War was a near-church peace lobby 
headed by Frederick J. Libby, an ordained Congregational 
minister converted to the Quaker position. The Fellowship of 
Reconciliation was religiously oriented and led by churchmen. 
And of course there were the historic peace churches such as 
the Friends and the Brethren. In short, it is only a slight exag- 
geration to say that almost all of the organized peace groups 
in the country were affiliated with the churches or led and 
membered by churchmen. 

It would require a volume to cite all the anti-war state- 
ments coming from Protestant church sources in the years 
1919-1929. They are virtually unanimous, however, in declar- 
ing a faith that war should be wiped from the face of the 
earth, and that the surest way to accomplish this goal was 
through American cooperation with the other nations of the 
world. The churches threw themselves into the peace crusade 
with high hopes and noble zeal, and for a glorious moment 
in the “Golden Twenties” it seemed in truth that war had 
been outlawed, not only in a legal sense, but in the hearts of 
men as well. 

It is impossible here to present in detail the sources upon 
which this article rests. The following is intended only as a 
general guide. 

1. OFFICIAL DENOMINATIONAL MINUTES: Annual Report of the 


American Unitarian Association; Minutes of the National Council of 
Congregational Churches; Reports and Minutes of the General Confer- 
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ence of the Evangelical Synod of North America; Report of the Extraor- 
dinary General Conference of the Evangelical Synod of North America, 
1927; Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South; Annual of the Northern Baptist Convention; Minutes of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.; Minutes of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; Journal of the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church; Acts and Pro- 
ceedings of the General Synod of the Reformed Church in the United 
States; Minutes of Second Special Meeting of the General Synod of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, 1919; Annual of the Southern 
Baptist Convention; Minutes of the Biennial Convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. In addition, some of the denominations 
published helpful yearbooks and compilations of pronouncements. For 
interdenominational opinion, see Quadrennial Report of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America and Report of Special 
Meeting of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
1919. 

2. THE RELIGIOUS PRESS: Methodist: Arkansas Methodist, Meth- 
odist Review, Nashville Christian Advocate, New York Christian Ad- 
vocate, Northwestern Christian Advocate, Social Service Bulletin, Zion’s 
Herald. Baptist: Alabama Baptist, Baptist Chronicle, Crozer Quarterly, 
Religious Herald, Review and Expositor, Watchman-Examiner, Western 
Recorder. Presbyterian: Christian Observer, Continent, Herald and Pres- 
byter, Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Moral Welfare, New 
Era Magazine, Presbyterian, Presbyterian Advance, Presbyterian Banner, 
Presbyterian Magazine, Princeton Theological Review, United Presby- 
terian. Protestant Episcopal: American Church Monthly, Churchman, 
Living Church, Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Southern Churchman. Congregational: Church and Society, Congrega- 
tionalist. Lutheran: Lutheran, Lutheran Church Quarterly, Lutheran 
Quarterly. Disciples: Christian-Evangelist. Unitarian: Christian Register. 
Universalist: Universalist Leader, Christian Leader. Reformed: Reformed 
Church Messenger. Miscellaneous: Bibliotheca Sacra, Christian Century, 
Christian Herald, Christian Work, Federal Council Bulletin, Harvard 
Theological Review, Homiletic Review, Information Service, Journal of 
Religion, News Letter of the World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, World Tomorrow. 


3g. MISCELLANEOUS REPORTS, TRACTS, PAMPHLETS, LEAF- 
LETS, AND STUDIES ISSUED BY CHURCH GROUPS: Denomina- 
tional and interdenominational agencies printed a large amount of 
material in pamphlet and leaflet form dealing with the questions of war 
and peace. 
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4- AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION RECORDS: Considerable 
material dealing with clerical pacifists and anti-war groups lies in the 
records of the ACLU, located in the group’s New York office and in the 
New York Public Library. 


5. THE SECULAR PRESS: Twenty-one secular journals and one news- 
paper, the New York Times, provided some information regarding the 
actions and attitudes of Protestantism. 


6. SERMON COLLECTIONS, AUTOBIOGRAPHIES, AND BOOKS 
WRITTEN BY CHURCHMEN DEALING WITH SOCIAL ISSUES: 
Many sermon collections contained expressions on war and peace, as did 
the autobiographies of churchmen and the volumes they wrote dealing 
with social issues. 


7. UNPUBLISHED THESES AND DISSERTATIONS: Over sixty un- 
published studies were consulted, the following being most helpful: 
Conrad L. Bergendoff, The Protestant Churches and American Foreign 
Relations Since 1914 (unpublished M. A. thesis, University of Chicago, 
1948), Hans Henry Brunner, Coercive Power. A Study in Protestant Ethics 
Between the Opening of the Twentieth Century and the Second World 
War (unpublished Th. D. dissertation, Union Theological Seminary, 
1947), E. Franklin Carwithen, The Attitudes of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church Toward Peace and War (unpublished S. Th. D. dissertation, 
Temple University, 1944), James Robert Davidson, Jr., Some Effects of 
Liberal Theology on Attitudes Toward War and Peace (unpublished M. 
Th. thesis, Union Theological Seminary, 1947), James Marion De Vinney, 
The Attitude of the Methodist Episcopal Church Toward War from 1910 
to 1927 (unpublished M. A. thesis, Northwestern University, 1928), Albert 
Urban Gesler, Official Pronouncements of the United Lutheran Church 
in America Relating to Certain Moral and Social Problems (unpublished 
Ph. D. dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 1941), L. Jack Gray, A Study 
of Protestant Preaching in the United States, 1920-1929 (unpublished 
Th. D. dissertation, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1948), Emma 
Elizabeth Haas, The Attitude of the Churches in the World War and the 
Present European War (unpublished M. A. thesis, University of Chicago, 
1942), Milton John Huber, A History of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Action (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Boston University, 1949), 
Francis Emner Kearns, Changing Social Emphases in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 
1939), Elizabeth Paxton Lam, The Attitude of the Presbyterian Church 
Toward World Peace (unpublished M. A. thesis, University of Chicago, 
1930), George D. Kelsey, The Social Thought of Contemporary Southern 
Baptists (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Yale University, 1946), Don- 
ald Burton Meyer, The Protestant Social Liberals in America, 1919- 
1941 (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1953), Donald 
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N. Prosser, The Contribution of Certain Religious Bodies to World Peace 
(unpublished M. Th. thesis, University of Southern California, 1940), 
Carl Hermann Voss, The Rise of Social Consciousness in the Congrega- 
tional Churches (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1942), Edgar Allen Walker, Changing Emphases of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., on Social Problems (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, 
University of Pittsburgh, 1940), Paul Wesener, Efforts for World Peace 
Since 1918 (unpublished M. S. Th. thesis, Hartford Theological Seminary, 


1933). 


8. BIOGRAPHIES, DENOMINATIONAL HISTORIES, AND HIS- 
TORIES OF RELIGION IN AMERICA: From time to time these gen- 
eral secondary works proved helpful. 


g. STUDIES OF THE CHURCHES AND FOREIGN POLICY: Among 
the published works in this category the following were useful: Ray A. 
Abrams, Preachers Present Arms (New York, 1933), Rufus D. Bow- 
man, The Church of the Brethren and War, 1708-1941 (Elgin, Ill, 
1944), Charles S. Macfarland, Pioneers for Peace Through Religion 
Based on the Records of the Church Peace Union (Founded by Andrew 
Carnegie) 1914-1945 (N.Y., 1946), Walter W. Van Kirk, Religion De- 
nounces War (Chicago, 1934). 


10. PUBLISHED STUDIES OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: The 
standard works on American diplomacy were helpful for background 
information. 


























The Welfare State of 
Stanislas Leszczynskt 
mH 


Joun E. Ropes* 


ROM 1737 to 1766 the Duchies of Lorraine and Bar were 
under the nominal rule of the former King of Poland, 
Stanislas Leszczynski, the father-in-law of Louis XV of 

France. Stanislas had received these Duchies by virtue of the 
Third Treaty of Vienna, ostensibly in compensation for his 
loss of the Polish crown during the War of the Polish Succes- 
sion. According to this Treaty, he was to be the sole sovereign 
of the new lands which were to pass on to France only after 
his death.’ But Versailles was anxious to start exploiting the 
new acquisition and forced Stanislas to turn over most of his 
powers to a French intendant.? Thus French agents actually 
began in 1737 to supervise all vital government functions in 
the Duchies and to prepare their integration into the admin- 
istrative system of France, although the complete and official 
annexation did not take place until after Stanislas’ death in 
1766. 

These encroachments by the French meant that during 
Stanislas’ thirty years in Lorraine and Bar he had to content 
himself with titular rule; and since the French reserved for 
themselves the right to tax the provinces, his revenue was 
limited to an annual French pension of two million livres.® 


* Mr. Rodes is Associate Professor of History, Chairman of the Department 
of History of Civilization, and faculty adviser of Delta Beta Chapter at Occi- 
dental College. This paper was read before the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
American Historical Association in December, 1953. 

+The treaty also allowed him to retain the titles of “King of Poland and 
Grand Duke of Lithuania.” 

* Antoine-Martin de Chaumont, Marquis de la Galaiziére. 

*Louis Lallement, “Le Traitement Royal de Stanislas,” Journal de la 
Société d’Archéologie Lorraine, XXVIII (1879), 6-16. 
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For Stanislas this infringement on his powers was nothing new. 
During his first reign in Poland, 1705-1709, he had been little 
more than the puppet of King Charles XII of Sweden, and 
the second time, in 1733, he had been the tool of factious 
Polish noblemen. Now, for the third time in his life, he was 
a sovereign without sovereign power, for, in Lorraine, he was 
actually the puppet of the French government. These circum- 
stances undoubtedly influenced Stanislas’ attitude toward the 
state and made possible what might be termed a “welfare 
state” in Lorraine. 

Like many other eighteenth century philosopher-kings, 
Stanislas was a voluminous writer. His works‘ treat a variety 
of subjects, such as economics, political science, religion, phi- 
losophy, ethics, and education. In these he devoted much 
thought to the way in which a prince should administer his 
state, to the happiness of people, to the financial and economic 
aspect of government, in fact, to the whole problem of the 
relationship between the ruler and his subjects as well as their 
respective responsibilities. Although many of the ideas ex- 
pressed in these writings were purely theoretical, one also 
finds certain recurring suggestions which Stanislas imple- 
mented during his reign in Lorraine. 

It is difficult to find an adequate label for this ideal state 
of the Polish King-Reformer. Perhaps there are enough simi- 
larities between Stanislas’ practices and recent political experi- 
ments in many countries of the Western World to make use 
of the modern term “welfare state.” But in doing so, the his- 
torian must be careful not to lose perspective and he must 
avoid applying present-day concepts to the eighteenth century 
without qualification. The essential differences between the 
two centuries must be kept in mind. The term “welfare state” 
today covers both a smaller and a larger scope than did Stan- 
islas’ ideal state. On the one hand, the interlacing of Church 


“Stanislas Leszczynski, Oeuvres du Philosophe Bienfaisant (4 vols.; Paris, 
1763), as well as a number of separate essays and a voluminous correspondence. 
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and State was still generally accepted at that time and Stanislas 
frequently included the Church and religious foundations in 
his plans for social welfare. On the other, such questions as 
unions, labor-relations, and anti-trust suits had no relevancy 
in the eighteenth century. Finally, it must be granted that the 
term “welfare state” is in some respects an unhappy and mis- 
leading one, because of its political overtones and because it is 
used today by the opponents rather than the advocates of such 
a system. 

One might object at this point that the term “welfare state” 
is being applied to what was probably merely another example 
of eighteenth century benevolent despotism or mercantilistic 
paternalism. Such an objection must be rejected. As has been 
pointed out, Stanislas was not a despot, since he was in reality 
the puppet of Versailles and possessed little if any actual 
political power. But the difference between his welfare state 
and the typical benevolent despotism of the time lies deeper 
than that. Frederick II, Catherine II, even Joseph II directed 
their social programs by what they thought was best for the 
state qua state. Their first concern was always the strengthen- 
ing of the state. They wanted to render it self-sufficient, and 
they considered the happiness and welfare of their subjects 
primarily with this aim in mind. Their main goal was to make 
the state more viable and effective in the game of power 
politics. Besides these political considerations, their concern 
for the people as a whole was limited even further since most 
of them were highly class conscious, caring much for the 
powerful nobility, a good deal for the growing bourgeoisie, but 
little if any for the masses of artisans and peasants. 

Stanislas, on the other hand, started from a different prem- 
ise. He was not much interested in strengthening the state, 
since his state was in reality under the control of France. His 
attitude toward statecraft was often more idealistic than real- 
istic, since he was removed from the mainstream of power 
politics and rising nationalism. To be sure, as a noble himself, 
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he liked to surround himself with members of the nobility 
and shower favors upon them. But his sense of obligation 
reached beyond that. He started from the basic principle that 
social security — a decent living, basic education, hospitaliza- 
tion, protection from wants — should be offered to all the 
people; that, in fact, it was the duty of the sovereign to allevi- 
ate the lot of his subjects. The state, he thought, existed to 
help the people; the people did not exist to serve the state. 
This spirit, which pervades his writings and practices, was 
probably conditioned by his own experiences of many years 
of exile and poverty as well as by his deep religious convic- 
tions. It was undoubtedly strengthened by the circumstances 
of his rule, since he wished to help his subjects whose oppres- 
sion at the hands of the French agents he could not prevent. 
It is in this spirit — somewhat paternalistic, to be sure, but 
quite different from the benevolent despotism of his contem- 
poraries — that Stanislas attacked the entire question of his 
social program. 

In specific terms, what did he want and what did he accom- 
plish? His writings enumerate countless schemes, but his 
limited financial resources and his restricted political power 
did not permit implementation of all of them. Still, the many 
innovations he put into practice were impressive enough to 
earn him the reputation of a “Philosophe Bienfaisant’”’ and to 
make him perhaps the most advanced social legislator of his 
time. 

In an essay of this scope it would be impossible to discuss 
all the social, charitable, educational, and economic founda- 
tions set up by Stanislas in Lorraine.® It seems best to divide 


*A fairly complete list of these foundations is contained in N. L. Michel, 
ed., Recueil des Fondations et Etablissements faits par le Roi de Pologne .. ., 
qui comprend les bdtiments que Sa Majesté ...a fait élever dans la ville de 
Nancy (new enlarged edition; Lunéville: Messuey, 1762). Those set up by offi- 
cial decree are listed in Recueil des ordonnances et réglements de Lorraine du 


régne de sa Majesté le Roi de Pologne, Vols. VI-X and supplement (Nancy: P. 
Antoine, n.d.). 
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them arbitrarily into three groups — education, social services, 
and economic assistance — and then to list a few examples 
within each group. 

As Stanislas indicated in his writings, he wanted to make 
basic education available to all people regardless of their finan- 
cial status.® His plan called for all male children to be taught 
a trade which would make them useful citizens. To put this 
idea into effect, he contracted with a religious organization — 
the Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes et Charitables who were 
already operating schools in various French cities — to open 
schools in all the major communities of his Duchies. These 
schools, which Stanislas constantly expanded over the years 
of his reign, gave free instruction in the four R’s — religion 
being included. Some of these schools were combined with 
reformatories in order to take care of the rehabilitation of 
delinquent children. Others were connected with orphanages 
at which boys and girls not only were given a basic education 
and learned a trade but also received upon completion of their 
training a lump sum of money to help them make a start in 
the world. The Duke also tried to encourage higher education 
by endowing new chairs at the Universities of Lorraine and 
Bar, by making wide use of scholarship programs, and by set- 
ting up essay prizes to encourage the sciences. 

In the field of the social services, Stanislas made some inter- 
esting innovations. He found the judicial system of Lorraine 
inefficient and unfair to the poor. Since the outcome of law- 
suits depended to a great extent on the amount of money a 
litigant could spend, those without financial resources usually 
received unfavorable judgments. Stanislas did not have the 
power to reform the judicial system; therefore he tried to 
prevent his people from becoming involved in useless and 
expensive lawsuits. In 1750, he established what may be called 
a free legal aid office for which he hired five lawyers well 


* Stanislas Leszczynski, “De l’instruction publique,” in L, de St. Ouén, ed., 
Oeuvres choisies de Stanislas (Paris: J. Carez, 1825), p. 288. 
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versed in the legal procedure of Lorraine. Any citizen could 
consult with these lawyers, free of charge, to see if it would 
be to his interest to engage in a particular lawsuit. Stanislas 
later stipulated that no appeals could be heard by the Sov- 
ereign Court of Lorraine, unless the appellant had obtained 
prior favorable advice from this Chambre de Consultation. 
In this way, Stanislas hoped to save the poor unnecessary legal 
expenses. 

In the field of medicine, Stanislas’ plans provided for the 
establishment of free medical service to the poor, for state 
licensing of doctors, and for the support of medical colleges 
and medical research. He enlarged existing facilities and built 
new hospitals, setting up funds to take care of needy patients. 
He provided for a foundation at the hospital at Plombiéres to 
permit poor people to enjoy the healing waters without cost 
to them. He enlarged the facilities of the hospital at Lunéville 
to enable it to give free treatment and a free operation, if 
necessary, to all those suffering from gall-stones. At Nancy, he 
paid for the establishment of a pharmacy to distribute free 
medicine to the needy. He set up agencies to combat epidemics 
and arranged for the construction of isolation wards in several 
hospitals. All of these services were endowed by the Duke and 
made available free of charge to those who could not afford 
to pay. 

One of his most important foundations in the field of 
medicine was the establishment, in 1752, of the Collége Royal 
des Médecins, at Nancy. Its members were to do research in 
medicine, collect a medical library, give courses in botany, 
anatomy, and chemistry, set up a Jardin des Plantes, primarily 
for pharmaceutical purposes, and correspond regularly with 
doctors from all over Lorraine in order to keep them informed 
about the latest developments in their field. Later the govern- 
ing board of this college also received authorization to accredit 
doctors in the Duchies, no doubt in an effort to combat the 
rising tide of quacks. 
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Stanislas’ program also included numerous foundations 
for what may be called relief and social work. Thus he gave 
his financial aid to a society formed by thirty women to do 
social case work in Nancy. These women were to visit the 
homes of the poor to help them with money and counsel. He 
set up funds to extend emergency relief in case of fire, floods, 
epidemics, or other disasters. In fact, he was so anxious to 
relieve misery wherever possible that he set up a Fondation 
des Cas Imprévus, just in case he should have forgotten a 
possible emergency. 

In the area of economic assistance, Stanislas had several 
schemes which bring to mind our modern programs. For 
farmers, he set up a sort of price-support system. The practice 
of storing grain in years of good harvest is, to be sure, a very 
ancient one and had existed in Lorraine already under the 
King’s predecessor, Duke Leopold I. But the grain had then 
been kept in the private stores of large estates, the individual 
contributor being paid for his share and therefore losing his 
legal right to its future disposal. This, apparently, had led to 
misuse and speculation, and the project had gradually been 
abandoned. 

Stanislas constructed public grain store-houses throughout 
the various districts of Lorraine. Every landowner had to con- 
tribute one per cent of his annual harvest to these store-houses. 
In abundant years, Stanislas thought, no one would miss such 
a small amount, for which evidently no reimbursement was 
received. In times of poor harvest, however, the stored grain 
would be released to those most in need of it to prevent 
famines and to keep down the price of grain. In this way, 
Stanislas hoped to make speculation on grain purchases un- 
likely and to maintain a stable price for grain throughout the 
years.” 

Another program in the field of economic assistance con- 


* Stanislas Leszczynski, “De l’'Agriculture et des Greniers d’Abondance,” in 
L. de St. Ouén, op. cit., pp. 281-83. 
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cerned trade. ‘The merchants of Lorraine suffered from heavy 
taxation, disadvantageous export restrictions, and the turmoil 
of the War of the Austrian Succession. Since taxation and 
industrial development were matters controlled entirely by 
the Intendant on orders from Versailles, Stanislas tried to help 
in other ways by setting up an agency similar to the former 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. He assigned a perma- 
nent loan fund to the corporation of merchants at Nancy. 
Those who had suffered sudden losses or needed immediate 
funds to carry on their business could borrow up to a max- 
imum of 10,000 livres at 2% interest for a period not to exceed 
three years. The sums earned as interest were added yearly 
to the loan capital. This fund helped to stimulate business, 
for the interest rates were very low. In fact, it seems that those 
who borrowed sums on such favorable terms soon improved 
their business so much that their competitors began to com- 
plain. After a few years, the King was asked to raise the interest 
rate to 5%, ostensibly in order to achieve a more rapid increase 
of the loan capital. 

The fate of these foundations after Stanislas’ death was 
quite varied. Some did not long survive their founder, others 
lasted for several decades, and a few were virtually permanent. 
One entire portion of Stanislas’ establishments was changed 
or abolished as early as 1768, when the Society of Jesus was 
expelled from Lorraine and Bar. The missions and charitable 
foundations which the King had founded under the control 
of the Jesuits were abrogated, and the supervision of schools 
as well as the teaching positions at all higher institutions were 
taken away from the order.’ On the other hand, most of the 
charitable and social foundations were temporarily left un- 
disturbed when Louis XV took official and complete posses- 
sion of the Duchies after Stanislas’ death in 1766. Since the 
latter had usually relied on trust funds — the capital of which 


* A. Fournier, “L’expulsion des Jésuites en Lorraine, 1768,” Annales des 
Vosges, XXX (1900), 17-24. 
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he had deposited with the French treasury — his foundations 
could continue to function on the interests from these funds, 
without causing any expense to Louis XV. In the Recueil des 
Ordonnances et réglements de Lorraine one finds many refer- 
ences to contracts which Stanislas made with the King of 
France to insure that his foundations would continue to be 
cared for after his death. In spite of this fact, few of them 
enjoyed a very long existence, for most of them were abolished 
at the time of the French Revolution. Only a few, such as the 
Public Library, the Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the 
Reformatory of Maréville, survived the Revolution, since 
their continued existence was consonant with the new policies 
of 1789. 

One question remains to be answered: what was the over- 
all effect of Stanislas’ public activities on the Duchies of Lor- 
raine and Bar? It is, of course, impossible to evaluate the real 
success of such a program. No objective answer to such a ques- 
tion seems possible, since too many factors complicate the 
problem. The fact that the standard of living in Lorraine rose 
in those thirty years cannot serve as a criterion for judgment, 
since the same phenomenon occurred in many parts of Europe. 
Moreover it is impossible to differentiate between results due 
to Stanislas’ measures and those due to the economic policy of 
the French intendants. One cannot even base one’s answer 
on the judgments passed by Lorraine historians of the period, 
for no contemporary observer or later historian looked upon 
this question without a strong bias. All were either anti- or 
pro-French, favored the old Lorraine dynasty or sided with 
Stanislas. 

Thus, from a strictly objective point of view, an evaluation 
of Stanislas’ ideal state cannot include a judgment as to its 
real success and must necessarily be limited to the conclusion 
that his social concepts and foundations were very advanced 
for their age. 





The ‘Rise and Fall of an American 
Radicalism: The I. W. W. 


17/2) 


RoBERT L. TYLER* 


HOUGH American socialism is hardly a current political 
force, it still stirs sentiment and creates a literature. We 
have recently seen several biographies and autobiog- 

raphies of former socialist leaders and two scholarly histories 
of the whole movement. In a more popular genre, the memoirs 
of repentant Communists have become a kind of required 
reading for book club subscribers, many of whom could not 
tell a ‘Social Fascist’ from a “Left Deviationist.” The public, 
as well as historians, of course, has been stirred to interest by 
the anti-liberal threat of the ‘“Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist”’ 
brand of socialism dominant in the world today, and many 
persons may also have grown nostalgic about earlier, untested 
socialisms that now seem to have been less cynical toward their 
own professed ideals. One of the left-wing orthodoxies of a 
generation ago, the Industrial Workers of the World, has left 
a faint mark upon American culture but has been compara- 
tively neglected by contemporary scholars. Indeed, the only 
standard histories of the I.W.W. were written many years ago, 
and the authoritative work of Paul F. Brissenden dates back 
to the period of the first World War. Though detailed and 
accurate, it lacks the long view. It misses the central irony in 
the story of the I.W.W..: its horrendous reputation despite its 


* Mr. Tyler is an Assistant Professor of Social Science at Ball State Teachers 
College in Muncie, Indiana, and a member of Beta Upsilon Chapter at the 
University of North Dakota. 
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actual weakness.1 The I.W.W. was extravagantly feared, per- 
haps more in some regions and by some business interests than 
was the rest of the socialist movement. But after the first World 
War, the I.W.W. disintegrated and virtually disappeared from 
the American scene, dropping from the radical vine more 
than a decade before the rest of the socialist movement 
withered. Though a part of the socialist movement, the 
I.W.W. was also in a category by itself and warrants a separate 
evaluation of its career. 

A sketch of the I.W.W.’s history reveals at once its special 
evolution and its rapid decline, a career like the life of an 
insect that struggles through several metamorphoses to emerge 
for only a day in the sunshine. A heterogeneous group of 
radicals and industrial unionists founded the organization in 
1905, intending it as a new national labor union to supplant 
the American Federation of Labor. Coming from many oc- 
cupations and representing all the jealous orthodoxies of the 
Left, the delegates at the constituent convention in Chicago 
shared only a distaste for the pragmatic, “pure and simple 
unionism” of the A.F.L. and a conviction that industrial 
unionism was the natural expression of the socialist ‘class 
struggle.”’? At its second national convention in 1906 this 
ambitious new organization began a process of schism that 
seems inevitable in every radical movement. The majority of 
the delegates, dubbed the “proletarian rabble,’ deposed 
Secretary-President Charles O. Sherman and abolished the 
office of President.’ Thereupon most of the charter members 
from the Socialist Party and many of the more experienced 


*Paul F. Brissenden, The 1.W.W.: A Study of American Syndicalism. 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, LXXXIII, No. 193 (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1919). 

* Proceedings of the First Annual Convention of the Industrial Workers of 
the World (New York: New York Labor News Co., 1905), pp. 54, 204; “Man- 
ifesto of the Conference of Industrial Unionists,” in Daniel De Leon, “Socialist 
Reconstruction of Society,” Speeches and Editorials, 1 (New York: New York 
Labor News Co., n.d.), 59-62. 

* Rudolph Katz, “With De Leon Since ’89,” Daniel De Leon, The Man and 
His Works: A Symposium (New York: Socialist Labor Party, 1934), p. 122. 
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and practical unionists followed Sherman out of the I.W.W. 
Eugene V. Debs, to mention only one prominent charter mem- 
ber, drifted away from the I.W.W., and the strongest constit- 
uent union, the Western Federation of Miners, also withdrew 
in support of Sherman.* The schism left the I.W.W. weak and 
insolvent, managed by an uneasy coalition of anarchical hobo 
workers from the West and the doctrinaire radicals from 
Daniel De Leon’s Socialist Labor Party.5 In 1908 this coalition 
ended. A delegation from the Pacific Northwest, calling itself 
the “overall brigade,” captured the national convention, 
barred De Leon on > cechnicality, and then proceded to change 
the constitution slightly to make it clear that the I.W.W. 
thereafter would have no truck with politics or politicians. 
This triumphant faction —the “Bummery,” or the “Slum- 
mists,” as a disgruntled De Leon called it — had suspected 
De Leon of plotting to make the I.W.W. a captive of his Social- 
ist Labor Party as the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance of 
the 1890's had been.® At this important convention in 1908 
the Westerners took over the I.W.W. and began to impress 
their peculiar culture upon it. 

The I.W.W. became more and more a western labor union 
of a special kind, servicing a limited group of workers. For 
only about five years, roughly from 1909 to 1914, did the 
I.W.W. threaten to become anything more than a picaresque 
hobo society. Wobblies’ took the reins of leadership in a series 
of spontaneous strikes in the industrial East and built massive 


“Selig Perlman and Philip Taft, Laber Movements, Vol. IV of John R. 
Commons, et al., History of Labor in the United States, 1896-1932 (4 vols.; New 
York: Macmillan, 1926-35), 232-33; Robert Franklin Hoxie, Trade Unionism in 
the United States (New York: D. Appleton, 1917), pp. 150-51. 

° Perlman and Taft, op. cit., p. 235; Katz, op. cit., p. 152. 

* Katz, op. cit., pp. 147, 151. 

* The origin of this popular name for I.W.W. members is variously de- 
scribed, The most common version attributes it to a Chinese restaurant owner 
in Canada who catered to an I.W.W. clientele. When criticized, he replied, 
“Eye likee Eye Wobbly Wobbly.” Stewart H. Holbrook, “Wobbly Talk,” Amer- 
ican Mercury, VII (Jan., 1926), 62. 
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but ephemeral unions of immigrant, unskilled laborers in the 
steel and textile industries. Many new leaders also flowed into 
the organization, leavening for a time the “Bummery” leader- 
ship of 1908. The Eastern “invasion” proved unsuccessful. By 
the time of the first World War the big industrial unions had 
dwindled to almost nothing. The I.W.W. demonstrated that 
it was admirably suited for crisis leadership, but between 
crises it offered few practical benefits to settled industrial 
workers with families to support —the “home guards” of 
I.W.W. argot. As the tide of industrial unionism receded after 
the textile strikes of 1912 and 1913 in Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, and Paterson, New Jersey, even the I.W.W. came to 
recognize its limited appeal. The I.W.W. would not sacrifice 
doctrinal purity, however, to maintain stable unions of “home 
guards.” One Wobbly apologist, for example, defended the 
Western hobo membership as a kind of elite cadre, the advance 
guard of the industrial army sure to come eventually on 
I.W.W. terms.® 

The Wobbly’s more natural habitat was the exploitative 
industries of the post-frontier West, and there the I.W.W. 
attained the height of its power during the First World War. 
It led troublesome strikes in the lumber and non-ferrous min- 
ing industries, and it was accused of halting the production of 
Sitka spruce for the airplane production program and metals 
for various war industries. In an already electric atmosphere 
of patriotism and conformism the lumbermen and mine oper- 
ators had little difficulty in draping themselves in the flag and 
leading a general attack upon the I.W.W. Americans struck 
at the “disloyal” I.W.W. through their federal government, 
through their local and state governments, and oftentimes 
without benefit of any law.® The assault continued after the 


* Solidarity, Nov. 21, 1914, p. 3. 

*The pamphlet files of the old National Civil Liberties Bureau (subse- 
quently the American Civil Liberties Union) reveal the extent of legal and 
vigilante actions against the I.W.W. 
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war, and when it seemed to pause and shift to the newer Bol- 
shevik menace, the bloody Centralia riot of 1919 revived it, 
at least in the Pacific Northwest.’ 

While many of its leaders and most able organizers lan- 
guished in jail or walked free only briefly on bail, the I1.W.W. 
collided with an unexpected adversary, the new Communist 
movement. At first the 1.W.W. had greeted the Bolshevik 
coup in Russia as the dawn of the awaited new era, publishing 
and circulating, for example, a eulogistic pamphlet entitled 
The Red Dawn.1 Many Wobblies promptly joined one or 
another of the several Communist parties formed in 1919, and 
they also strove diligently to get the I.W.W. into the Third 
International, or Comintern. The I.W.W. as early as 1919 
began to publish the mounting debate within the organiza- 
tion over this issue of affiliation.!* Pride in their own doctrines 
and traditions and distrust of the pre-war “politicos” already 
running the American Communist show led most Wobblies 
to reject affiliation with the Moscow Comintern or its “labor” 
body, the Red International of Labor Unions." But the con- 
troversy tore the I.W.W. apart, disrupting it as thoroughly as 
the attacks of courts and vigilantes during the war. Many 
Wobblies, who up to the time of decision had been both Com- 
munists and Wobblies, chose to remain with the Communists 
and what seemed to many radicals of the time to be the wave 
of the future. The I.W.W. witnessed an exodus of prominent 
members and leaders. William D. Haywood’s defection and 
flight to Russia injured the prestige of the organization and 


“Ralph Chaplin, The Centralia Conspiracy (Chicago: I.W.W. Defense 
Committee, 1924), p. 26. 
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saddled it with a considerable debt in the form of forfeited 
bail.’ 

Persecution and the inroads of a vaunting, prestige-laden 
rival were not the only changes that weakened the I.W.W. It 
was left rootless by a gradual change in the American working 
class. The particular stratum from which the I.W.W. had re- 
cruited most of its more or less permanent members began to 
thin out and disappear. Hoboes, or “bindle stiffs,” who had 
travelled to their seasonal jobs in empty freight cars were 
gradually replaced by a new kind of worker, a “home guard” 
type. The automobile and a steadily increasing population 
made the rough logging camps of the Pacific Northwest less 
isolated from towns and less dependent upon unmarried and 
unattached migrant workers. Increasing mechanization on the 
farms reduced the size of the labor force needed for harvesting 
on the Great Plains and brought into being the so-called 
‘jalopy tramp’ — very often a family man —to replace the 
young hobo worker recruited in the “slave markets” of Mid- 
western cities.’* Hence, by the time of the great depression of 
the 1930's, when political socialism got a brief reviving shot 
in the arm, the I.W.W. had been thoroughly hammered by 
the law, raided by Communists, left high and dry by the evap- 
oration of its traditional reservoir of replacements. 

But a thumbnail history of the I.W.W. can neither capture 
the spirit of the organization nor supply all the necessary 
material for an evaluation. The distinction of the I.W.W. was 
its culture and its personality, something that has continued 
to fascinate novelists, journalists, and folk lore collectors. The 
I.W.W. probably revealed its personality most fully in its 
songs; it was famed as a singing organization. The I1.W.W. 


“ Benjamin Gitlow, I Confess (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1940), pp. 468-69. 
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songbook, affectionately called the “little red songbook,” went 
through numerous editions, and the current 1945 edition is 
the twenty-eighth.’® Wobbly “poets” such as Joe Hill, Ralph 
Chaplin, and “T-Bone Slim” were particularly reverenced. 
“The Preacher and the Slave,” “Halleluhia, I’m a Bum,” 
“Casey Jones, the Union Scab,” and “Solidarity,” are still sung 
and still find their way into compilations of American folk- 
lore. “Solidarity,” for example, was sung at the recent unity 
convention of the A.F.L.-C.I.0.17 Because Wobblies patron- 
ized skid row missions and competed for audiences with the 
Salvation Army, it is not surprising that they learned to sing 
many of their songs to the tunes of familiar evangelical hymns, 
a practice that undoubtedly added to their unsavory reputa- 
tions. “Dump the Bosses Off Your Back,” for example, they 
sang to the tune of ““Take It to the Lord in Prayer.’ * 


Are you poor, forlorn and hungry? 
Are there lots of things you lack? 
Is your life made up of misery? 
Then dump the bosses off your back. 


Another such Wobbly “hymn” was sung to the tune of “‘On- 
ward Christian Soldiers,” and expressed the anti-militarism 
of the I.W.W., its contempt for the presumed hypocrisy of the 
“master class.’’1® 


Onward, Christian soldiers, rip and tear and smite! 
Let the gentle Jesus bless your dynamite. 


Sometimes the songs echoed a sardonic note. Wobblies 
were inveterate ‘inside dopesters,” cynical about liberal or 
“American” ideals because, as hoboes, they often encountered 
the ideals through jailers, sheriffs, vigilantes, and self-righteous 


%*1.W.W. Songs to Fan the Flames of Discontent (Chicago: I.W.W., 1945). 
7 CBS news broadcast. 

* 1.W.W. Songs to Fan the Flames of Discontent, p. 11. 

* Ibid., p. 12. 
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Babbitts. A song by “T-Bone Slim” called “The Popular 
Wobbly,” sung to the tune of ‘““They Go Wild, Simply Wild 
Over Me,” mixes a great deal of the cynicism with humor.” 


I’m as mild manner’d man as can be 

And [’ve never done them harm that I can see, 

Still on me they put a ban and they throw me in the can. 
They go wild, simply wild over me. 


The songs reveal the activist temperament of the Wobbly, 
his often wry humor, his frequent cynical moods, and, as one 
might expect from such activists when they become “‘serious,” 
an occasional sentimentality and mawkishness. 

The culture of the I.W.W. was drawn from the open road 
and fortified by a simple and aggressive socialism. The typical 
Wobbly was a young, unattached migrant who helped to har- 
vest the fruit and wheat crops of the Pacific Coast and Great 
Plains, who cut timber in the logging camps of the Pacific 
Northwest, and who worked the mines of isolated commu- 
nities in the Southwest and Rocky Mountains. He pursued 
these seasonal occupations to accumulate a modest “stake,” or 
savings, to carry him through the slack seasons. He and his 
fellows flocked to the skid rows of Western towns and cities 
where they husbanded their stakes, begged at residential back 
doors, and cynically accepted the charity of soup lines and 
street missions. Chicago played host to from forty thousand to 
sixty thousand every winter. Seattle could expect five to seven 
thousand and in some years as many as thirteen thousand.” 

These workers—to be distinguished from sedentary 
“bums” or non-working “tramps” — came from diverse back- 
grounds. Many were immigrants without families, Finns, 

” Ibid., p. 37. 

™ Robert S. Wilson, Community Planning for Homeless Men and Boys 
(New York: Family Welfare Association of America, 1931), pp. 29, 112; Har- 
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Swedes, or English-speaking Canadians in the Pacific North- 
west. Many others were young men from respectable town or 
farm families who were making an American and plebian 
counterpart of the “Grand Tour.’ Then as now, many 
migrants were permanent cast-offs from settled society, the 
wife deserters, alcoholics, feeble-minded or psychotic, or run- 
aways from oppressive middle class homes.” The I.W.W. in 
many ways met the needs of these workers. It made no political 
demands upon them. It charged low initiation fees and dues 
and permitted its members to transfer freely from one constit- 
uent “industrial union” to another without red tape or special 
fees. It gloried in its pariah status, and it preached that nobody 
would come to the aid of the “working stiff” but the “working 
stiff’ himself. It prided itself upon its organizational democ- 
racy, its “rule by the rank and file,” and it tried sincerely to 
rotate its leadership by stipulating that no official could hold 
the same office in consecutive years and by making the salaries 
of its officials no higher than the average going wage in their 
regular occupations.”* In its propaganda at least, it had no use 
for entrenched professionalism, for “labor leaders” or “pie 
card artists.”’ It also had potent psychological appeal. It gave 
meaning and direction to aimless lives and offered migrants 
a close fraternal society, assuring them that their frustration 
and bitterness was really the fertile mulch from which an in- 
evitable heaven on earth was to grow. 

But even among hoboes the dedicated Wobbly who paid 
his dues even during the lulls between wildcat strikes or “free 
speech fights” was in a relatively small minority. The full-time 
Wobbly was a special breed of hobo, often an untutored intel- 
lectual who spent his idle seasons in public library reading 
rooms. Observers often noted the curious erudition of many 
Wobbly street corner orators. Amid the profanities and zestful 


™ Carleton H. Parker, “The I.W.W.,” Atlantic, CXX (Nov., 1917), 651-62. 
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sacrileges, Wobblies could quote Victor Hugo or Herbert 
Spencer or buttress their arguments with statistics culled from 
government documents. An economist from the University 
of Wisconsin, who spent a season with Wobbly wheat har- 
vesters, described a middle-aged itinerant who had committed 
all of the Communist Manifesto and whole pages of Das 
Kapital to memory and who could initiate intelligent discus- 
sions on Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, and other nineteenth- 
century thinkers.** 

The Wobbly’s home was the I.W.W. hall, usually a dingy 
room in the low rent district of a town or city, near the rail- 
road stations, pawn shops, and cheapest saloons. On the win- 
dows Wobblies would paint the emblem of their organization 
and perhaps glue current issues of their newspapers. Inside a 
hall, the visitor would find a few battered roll top desks, a 
collection of old chairs, a piano, and a small library of socialist 
literature. On a table would be scattered various socialist and 
I.W.W. pamphlets and broadsides. In the evening the visitor 
would observe that the hall served other than purely union 
needs. He might smell the ambiguous odor of a mulligan stew 
brewing on a stove, see “bindles,” or blanket bed rolls, spread 
out on the floor, and hear a musical Wobbly banging out 
I.W.W. songs on the piano.” 

The ideology of these singing and foot-loose rebels was a 
spare, boiled-down Marxism, a stubborn socialist funda- 
mentalism without much exegesis. The uncompromisable 
tenet was the “class struggle.” —The two spurs to action were 
merely slogans: “One Big Union,” and the “General Strike.” 
Like all socialists, Wobblies believed that the conflict between 
those who owned the means of production and those who did 


™“D. D. Lescohier, “With the I.W.W. in the Wheat Lands,” Harper's, 
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not would eventually lead to Utopia, something they variously 
termed the “Cooperative Commonwealth” or ‘Industrial 
Democracy.” The workers in their universal “One Big Union” 
would some day fold their arms and stop working. They would 
watch the whole edifice of capitalism crumble during this 
apocalyptic “General Strike.” From then on the “parasites” 
would be dispossessed, and, when the factory whistles blew 
once again, the bosses would have to go to work like anybody 
else.2° Government, the old instrument of the “master class,” 
would disappear, and society would be administered by the 
triumphant industrial unions. 

Wobblies differed from socialists in their proposed means 
to the goal. Wobblies insisted that the workers could only 
overthrow capitalism by direct economic action in their labor 
unions. The revolution itself would be in the form of a strike 
that would leave the unions with the power to shape the new 
socialistic society. Wobblies expressed great contempt for 
political socialism because it seemed to them like a flaccid 
agreement to carry on the “class struggle” within the forms 
and according to the rules established by the class enemy. 
This eschewal of politics justifies the frequent use of the term 
““Syndicalist’”’ in describing the I.W.W., but Wobblies differed 
considerably from European Syndicalists. In the French Con- 
féderation Générale du Travail the syndicalists constituted 
only a small minority that advocated a policy of “boring from 
within” to capture and direct the existing labor movement. 
They also viewed themselves as something of an elite, as a 
“militant minority.” 2? Some of the important intellectuals, 
Georges Sorel in particular, did not really believe in the objec- 
tive truth of the official ideology. The “General Strike” was 
not a scientific prediction, an inevitability, nor perhaps even 


* Vincent St. John, op. cit.; Perry Grover, The Revolutionary 1.W.W. 
(Cleveland, Ohio: I.W.W., n.d.). 

* A good summary of European syndicalism before the first World War 
can be found in: J. A. Estey, Revolutionary Syndicalism, An Exposition and a 
Criticism (London: P. S. King and Son, 1918). 
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a practical possibility, but rather an apocalyptic vision, an 
inciting ‘“‘myth” to give some meaning and direction to the 
basically inscrutable flux of reality. For Sorel and others, Syn- 
dicalism was a philosophical blending of Henri Bergson’s 
metaphysics and William James’ pragmatic moral philos- 
ophy.?8 American Wobblies, though increasingly familiar with 
European Syndicalism after 1908, did not pattern themselves 
after the European model. Wobbly doctrine was not a roman- 
tic pragmatism but a matter of presumed hard fact. Nor did 
the American I.W.W. view itself as a “militant minority,” or 
elite, that had to capture the American Federation of Labor 
by “boring from within.” Those American radicals accepting 
this tactic and view of themselves did not join the I.W.W. The 
I.W.W. was, of course, an open rival of the “hopeless” A.F.L., 
convinced that it would in good time become the militant 
majority.” 

There is an almost pathetic discrepancy between the 
I.W.W.’s grandiose designs and its actuality. Though it hoped 
to create one universal labor union, it succeeded in recruiting 
only a few thousand transient workers that other unions had 
ignored or even disdained. These several thousand members, 
however, proved to be clever guerrilla fighters, and they 
blinded themselves and the public for a time in a smoke screen 
of notoriety. Wobblies themselves were the last to recognize 
the ludicrous gap between their hopes and the facts. Indeed, 
their more fabled exploits and irrepressible militancy tended 
to conceal the facts from themselves; they eagerly accepted the 
assumptions of hostile newspapers, saw power in their noto- 
riety and strength in the fear they inspired. 

If Wobblies could not build the “One Big Union” nor give 


* Georges Sorel, Matériaux d’une théorie du proletariat (3rd ed.; Paris: 
M. Rivitre, 1929); Reflections on Violence, trans. by T. E. Hulme (New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, 1914). 

* A comparison of the I.W.W. with French syndicalism can be found in 
Louis Levine, “Development of Syndicalism in America,” Political Science 
Quarterly, XXVIII (Sept., 1913), 451-79. 
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the signal for the “General Strike,” they could still find ways 
to express their revolutionary zeal, and, as they came to justify 
their actions to themselves, to “educate” the working class. 
Because the I.W.W. was not a traditional kind of labor union, 
nor perhaps a labor union at all, it had to invent a new method 
of organizing — the ‘‘job delegate” system. Wobblies supplied 
themselves with membership cards, dues books, and propa- 
ganda and, like colporteurs, carried their gospel with them to 
their jobs.*° The job delegate recruited new members, col- 
lected dues, kept rudimentary records, and became, in fact, 
‘an official whose headquarters was where he hung his hat.” 4 
The system, forged out of failure, did increase the effectiveness 
of the I.W.W., spreading its message insistently into camps 
and work gangs remote from more traditional organizational 
methods, and making the I.W.W. minority an almost ubiqui- 
tous irritant with influence out of all proportion to its size. 
Another adaptive tactic was sabotage, or what the I.W.W. 
subsumed under the more general term, “direct action.” Offi- 
cially, it meant any action taken against the ‘“‘boss” while on 
the job, though the public interpreted it more specifically to 
mean such actions as wrecking machinery or setting forest 
fires. During its many days in court the I.W.W. tried to explain 
to juries that “direct action” meant nothing more sinister than 
playing pranks on the foreman or loafing on the job. As a 
matter of fact, there is little conclusive evidence to show that 
the I.W.W. did practice arson or destruction of property on a 
large scale, but Wobblies, on the other hand, were not the 
innocent pranksters pictured by their defense attorneys. 
The most spectacular tactic of the I.W.W. was the “free 
speech fight.” In these strange battles the I.W.W. made the 
best use of its scattered but mobile membership by converging 


© B. H. Williams, “What is the Matter with the I.W.W..,” Solidarity, April 
30, 1921, p. 2. 

=G. R. Leighton, “Seattle, Washington: The Edge of the Last Frontier,” 
Harper's, CLXXVIII (March, 1939), 425. 
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upon a town that prohibited street meetings. Wobblies in- 
sisted upon speaking on the proscribed street corners and 
“almost literally broke into the jails by hundreds.” *? They 
defended this law-breaking as necessary in order to secure their 
constitutional rights to proselytize openly. At the same time 
they also justified the conflicts as revolutionary acts to educate 
the workers in the reality of the “class struggle,” to reveal 
starkly to them the folly of “relying upon phrases written on 
musty pieces of parchment by labor-skinning slave holders of 
the past.” *% 

They established the pattern of “free speech fights” as early 
as 1909 in Spokane, Washington, and in the following five 
years conducted dozens of them from the Pacific Coast to the 
Eastern seaboard. In the autumn of 1909 Wobblies poured 
into Spokane to protest an ordinance prohibiting their meet- 
ings. With sharp noses for class discriminations the Wobblies 
pointed out that the Salvation Army, by special exemption, 
was permitted free use of the streets.** Wobblies claimed that 
fraudulent employment agencies had lobbied for the ordi- 
nance because they feared public exposure by Wobbly ora- 
tors.*° The police at first urged the Wobblies to make their 
protests in a city park where they would not block traffic or 
violate the law, but Wobblies spurned this advice.** They also 
rejected a proposal of the mayor to free all Wobbly prisoners 
if the I.W.W. would agree to abide by the decision of a state 
court in an appealed test case involving the objectionable 
ordinance.*? During the autumn months the police jailed hun- 
dreds of Wobblies, putting the overflow into an unused school 
building. Even in jail the Wobblies continued to harass the 

™ Brissenden, op. cit., p. 260. 

™ Industrial Worker, March 21, 1912, p. 2. 

“Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, “The Free Speech Fight at Spokane,” Interna- 
tional Socialist Review, X (Dec., 1909), 484. 

“Fred W. Heslewood, “Barbarous Spokane,” International Socialist Re- 
view, X (Feb., 1910), 711. 


*““Barbarous Spokane’,” Independent, LXVIII (Feb. 10, 1910), 330. 
* Spokane Spokesman-Review, Nov. 2, 1909, p. 2. 
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city, going on strike when asked to cut their own fire wood, 
refusing all food when put on a punitive bread and water diet, 
bringing damage suits against the city and officials to the sum 
of over one hundred thousand dollars.** ‘Taxpayers grew weary 
of supporting these obstreperous boarders, and liberals, seeing 
a genuine constitutional issue involved, joined forces with the 
Wobblies to protest the suppression of free speech and the 
brutal treatment of prisoners.*® In the spring of 1910, when 
the I.W.W. threatened to resume the struggle after the winter’s 
lull, the city surrendered, granting all the demands of the 
I.W.W. in exchange for the dropping of all the law suits 
against the city.‘ 

By 1911 the officials of Western cities had invented effec- 
tive counter measures against the free speech invasions. In 
Aberdeen, Washington, local business men formed a battalion 
of deputies to patrol the streets and entrances to the city, to 
round up vagrants, and to deport all questionable persons 
immediately. The new method stopped the mass invasions 
and saved towns the considerable expense of jailing hundreds 
of Wobblies but at the cost of increasing violence.*! 

The era of free speech fights came to a bloody end in 1916 
at Everett, Washington. For several months, from August to 
November, the I.W.W. made determined but futile efforts to 
infiltrate the city through a small army of watchful deputies 
organized and armed by the Everett Commercial Club. On 
November 5, Wobblies planned a mass meeting in Everett's 


* Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, “Latest News From Spokane,” International 
Socialist Review, X (March, 1910), 831. 

* Spokane Spokesman-Review, Nov. 6, 1909, p. 1. 

“ International Socialist Review, X (April, 1910), 947-48. 

“ Aberdeen Daily World, Nov. 23, 24, 25, 1911; Industrial Worker, Nov. 23, 
Dec. 14, 1911. 

“The most detailed account of the Everett conflict is in an I.W.W. pub- 
lication: Walker C. Smith, The Everett Massacre (Chicago: I.W.W., n.d.). The 
following article was written from an entirely different bias but relates essen- 
tially the same story: W. V. Woehlke, “The I.W.W. and the Golden Rule,” 
Sunset, XXXVIII (Feb., 1917), 16-18, 62-65. The Everett local newspaper has 
no coverage at all of the conflict until the November 5 violence. 
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city park to protest a particularly brutal assault upon forty 
men who had tried to enter the city the previous week. About 
two hundred and fifty Wobblies boarded a regular passenger 
boat, the Verona, in Seattle and sailed northward toward 
Everett thirty-five miles away. At the city dock in Everett the 
forewarned deputies met the boat and forbade the landing of 
the Wobblies. Someone fired a shot. From the decks of the 
Verona, from the dock, and from the warehouse behind the 
dock many other guns began to fire, killing at least five of the 
Wobblies on the crowded deck and two deputies on the dock. 
Over seventy Wobblies were arrested and indicted for murder, 
but when the first defendant, Thomas Tracy, was acquitted, 
the state reluctantly dropped the charges against the others.** 

The bludgeoning by an irate public during and after the 
first World War, the inroads of Communism, and even the 
erosion of its social seed bed do not adequately explain the 
I.W.W.’s precipitate decline after the war. Other marginal 
social movements have certainly weathered as much or more 
persecution. Beset by formidable rivals, other movements have 
successfully adapted their appeals to the competition. Other 
groups losing their reservoir of potential members have suc- 
cessfully sought elsewhere for members. The necessary cause 
of the decline of the I.W.W. was the unreality of its program 
and the thinness of its ideology. It staked all on a few simple 
slogans that the evidence continually belied. Not notable as 
dialecticians, Wobblies could not save their doctrine by logical 
sleight of hand or the convenient new definitions of old terms. 
Wobblies clung more tenaciously to the simple meanings of 
their slogans as they showed fewer signs of being reliable guide 
posts. 

Wobblies were thus hung upon the horns of a dilemma in 
making policy. Their key tenets, “One Big Union” and the 
“General Strike,” seemed to indicate contradictory courses of 


“Anna Louise Strong, “The Verdict at Everett,” Survey, XXXVIII (May 
19, 1917), 161. 
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action in the unavoidable pre-millennial world. If “One Big 
Union” is taken to mean successful unionism, and the “Gen- 
eral Strike” is taken to mean revolution, the I.W.W. was trying 
to ride two very different horses. As early as 1906 the “‘prole- 
tarian rabble” had deposed Charles O. Sherman because of 
his presumed unrevolutionary attitudes, because he had be- 
haved like a traditional “labor leader” in expending the funds 
of the I.W.W. In short, they ousted Sherman because he was 
trying to make the I.W.W. a successful union at the expense, 
it seemed, of its revolutionary ideals. On the other hand, such 
indubitably ‘“‘revolutionary” tactics as sabotage, ‘‘strikes on the 
job,” or free speech fights really prevented the I.W.W. from 
attaining its goal as a universal union, because such tactics 
antagonized those American workers the I.W.W. called “home 
guards” and seemed to prove that the I.W.W. was “just a 
bunch of hoboes.”’ 

But these difficulties were camouflaged before the war by 
the sheer enthusiasm and hullabaloo of Wobbly activists and 
the over-fearful response of the public. When sharply frus- 
trated, the I.W.W. collapsed like a house of cards, surviving 
only as a stubborn anachronism in a few I.W.W. halls, still 
preserved like unwitting museums. 

Despite its sudden eclipse after the war and its integral 
weaknesses, the I.W.W. still left an imprint upon American 
culture. It was adopted early by the Greenwich Village Left, 
and its raggedy dash has fascinated such dissimilar novelists 
as Zane Grey and John Dos Passos, or Wallace Stegner and 
Winston Churchill. Its irreverent songs have become part of 
American folklore. For some parts of the American labor 
movement it supplies a kind of ancestral heroic age; loggers 
and hard rock miners, for example, who might know very little 
of the I.W.W.’s real history, still reverence the memory of the 
Wobblies. It is curious that the legend, the heritage, is more 
lively than the little organization that still survives. The 
I.W.W. today has preserved in glass the syndicalist idea and 
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is proudly on the Attorney General's famous list of subversive 
organizations, though it is hard to see how its aging, nostalgic 
members constitute much of a subversive threat to American 
institutions. The real significance of the I.W.W. is preserved 
in its legend, the saga of the spurned and homeless who fought 
for their beliefs and struck fear into the hearts of their mighty 
enemies. This memory of the I.W.W., though certainly not 
true to the whole record, preserves the most valuable lesson 
the organization actually did preach to a less than enthusi- 
astic working class, the lesson that any group must deserve its 
own dignity by winning it as a payment due its power. What 
even the most paternal “boss” can give he can also take away, 
and dignity is possible only where power is divided and 
checked. It is for this lesson, and not its doctrinaire ideology, 
that the labor movement remembers the Industrial Workers 
of the World. 





President Thomas Clap and the Rise 
of Yale College, 1740-1766 
® 


Louris LEONARD TUCKER * 


HEN the Trustees of Yale College met in October 
of 1739 and selected the Reverend Thomas Clap 
of Windham, Connecticut, as Rector,’ little could 
they have realized the momentous consequences their action 
would have for the Yale of the future. By committing the Rec- 
torship to this relatively unknown Congregationalist minister, 
the Trustees gave ample indication of the low state of Yale in 
this period. Although the college had begun to take on the 
signs of permanence during the thirteen years in which Elisha 
Williams, Clap’s predecessor, had served as Rector, neverthe- 
less, instability best describes the condition of Yale during its 
first thirty-nine years of existence. This condition was most 
marked in the period when Yale, then known as the “Col- 
legiate School,” was located in the vicinity of Saybrook, Con- 
necticut, where on a number of occasions the college had been 
in a state of virtual dissolution because of financial difficulties 
and other assorted problems.” 
* The author is a teaching fellow in the history department of the Uni- 
versity of Washington and a member of Delta Iota Chapter. This paper was 


read at the 15th national convention of Phi Alpha Theta in Los Angeles, 
December, 1954. 

* Thomas Clap, The Annals or History of Yale College in New Haven in 
the Colony of Connecticut, From the First Founding thereof, in the Year 1700, 
to the Year 1766: With an Appendix, Containing the Present State of the Col- 
lege, the Method of Instruction and Government, with the Officers, Benefactors, 
and Graduates (New Haven, 1766), p. 40 (hereafter cited as Clap, Yale Annals). 
Clap was chosen Rector in 1739, but did not assume active office until 1740. 
See, also, Yale College Corporation Records, I, 65 (a typed copy of the original 
records is housed in the Secretary's office at Yale University). 

* For a résumé of some of the early difficulties, see Rector Abraham Pierson 
to the Trustees, January 12, 1706, Franklin Dexter, ed., The Documentary 
History of Yale University, 1701-1745 (New Haven, 1916), pp. 52-53 (hereafter 
cited as Dexter, ed., Documentary History); see also Clap, Yale Annals, pp. 14-15. 
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Nor had the final relocation of the college at New Haven 
in 1716 signified that Yale was about to enter its “Golden 
Age.” For, six years later, Rector Timothy Cutler rocked the 
institution to its very Congregationalist foundations and threw 
the Yale officials into a state of consternation by suddenly an- 
nouncing his intention of sailing for England to take orders 
in the Anglican Church.® The Cutler defection was an extreme 
example of the type of difficulty Yale had experienced, but 
there were other equally disconcerting episodes that marred 
the tranquillity of the college and hindered any attempts at 
sudden expansion.‘ In the two decades since the school had 
been established at New Haven, only slight progress had been 
shown, while the governing Trustees, regarding any proposal 
of sudden alteration with suspicion, had remained content to 
uphold a conservative tradition in education. 

When Thomas Clap assumed the Rectorship he found that 
Yale was in urgent need of improvement. At this time the col- 
lege proper consisted solely of one building. A more vital area 
of weakness was an antiquated curriculum, which was satu- 
rated with many of the subjects and exercises of the scholastic 
curriculum of medieval universities. An equally antiquated 
college government, which centered executive authority in 
the Trustees thereby reducing the Rector to little more than 
a schoolmaster and figurehead, was yet another source of weak- 
ness. Finally, Clap was placed in charge of an unsettled student 
body that had been governed in the past more by the person- 
ality of the particular Rector in office than by a system of 
prescription. 

During his twenty-six year career as titular head of Yale 


*Edwin Oviatt, The Beginnings of Yale, 1701-1726 (New Haven, 1916), 
PP- 399-412. 

“From 1716-1718, for example, the college was split into three divisions, as 
some students refused to convene at New Haven and remained in Saybrook 
while a larger group were cajoled into placing themselves under the direction 


of Elisha Williams in Wethersfield, Connecticut. See Clap, Yale Annals, pp. 17, 
27-28. 
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College, Clap was personally responsible for a host of achieve- 
ments, which, in addition to raising the New Haven school to 
the scholastic level of Harvard College, had the more funda- 
mental value of providing a sturdy foundation for the 
subsequent accomplishments of such administrative giants as 
Presidents Timothy Dwight, Jeremiah Day and Theodore 
Woolsey. From the standpoint of future significance, the 
Charter of 1745, a document approved by the Connecticut 
General Assembly as a replacement for the initial Charter of 
1701, doubtless represents Clap’s greatest single achievement. 
With the passage of the new charter, Yale assumed the powers 
of a corporation, and, as Clap phrased it, “the college was 
placed in a much more perfect and agreeable State, than it 
was before.” ® Of greater importance, the Charter of 1745 re- 
adjusted the administrative functions of the Trustees and 
Rector. Under the original charter all the important admin- 
istrative powers lay within the province and jurisdiction of 
the Trustees. The revolutionary Charter of 1745, however, 
created a veritable reconstitution of the entire governmental 
edifice. Stripped of their supreme power, the Trustees, or 
Fellows of the Corporation, as they were now titled, were rele- 
gated to the status of a coordinate body, retaining a subordi- 
nate position in the actual administration of the college, while 
relinquishing the bulk of their powers to the Rector, who now 
took the title of “President.” ® Though there is merit in the 
view that the Charter of 1745 was more the result of Clap’s 
unquenchable thirst for power than a tribute to his sagacity 
as an administrator, the incorporation of the college and the 
concentration of executive authority in the office of the presi- 
dent did have the effect of streamlining the government, and 


* [bid., n 52. 

*The Charter of 1745 can be seen in Charles Hoadly, ed., The Public 
Records of the Colony of Connecticut from May, 1744, to November, 1750, 
Inclusive (Hartford, 1876), IX, 113-18 (hereafter cited as Hoadly, ed., Public 
Records of Connecticut). 
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allowed the dynamic Clap the necessary latitude in undertak- 
ing his numerous projects of reform. 

One of the President’s most ambitious projects involved 
the expansion of the curriculum by the inclusion of secular 
studies, particularly mathematics and science, two subject 
areas that were rapidly commanding the attention of an age 
heavily influenced by Newtonian thought. Prior to Clap’s 
arrival the Yale officials paid little heed to these areas of study. 
Some mathematics and science courses were offered, but the 
staid Trustees, who determined the subject-matter for the 
curriculum, closely adhered to the scholastic conventions, and 
neglected mathematics and science for the more traditional 
and, from their viewpoint, more substantial subjects of the 
“tongues,” moral philosophy and divinity. Clap, too, held a 
high regard for the traditions of the past, as indicated by his 
retention of many portions of the ancient curriculum, espe- 
cially the subjects and exercises concerned with religion. But 
he was also aware of the tremendous impact science was mak- 
ing on the climate of world opinion, and he was intensely 
interested in establishing a science program at Yale. 

The new stress on mathematics and science might well be 
attributed to the President’s personal interest in these subjects. 
Thomas Clap was one of the outstanding academic mathe- 
maticians and scientists in the American colonies and could 
easily have been ranked with such scientific luminaries as 
Edward Small of William and Mary, David Rittenhouse of 
the University of Philadelphia and the gifted John Winthrop 
of Harvard." Indeed, the learned Ezra Stiles, a capable scientist 
in his own right, once wrote that Winthrop was the only man 


* As a scientist, Clap specialized in the study of terrestrial meteors. Two of 
his written works on this subject were considered worthy of oral presentation 
before the Royal Society of London. His most important published work on 
this subject was Conjectures Upon the Nature and Motion of Meteors Which 
are Above the Atmosphere (Boston, 1744). For further evidences of his scientific 
interest, consult: Connecticut Courant, June 17, 1765; March 3, 1766; August 
18, 1766; and John Winthrop to Clap, April 23, 1744 (MS. in Yale Univeristy 
Library). 
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of science in the colonies who could excel Clap in the subject- 
areas of mathematics and natural philosophy.’ 

The Yale curriculum, as revised by Clap, included all the 
traditional mathematical subjects with the addition of conics 
and fluxions,® which in modern-day mathematics are equiv- 
alent to calculus. Yale was the first college in America to list 
these advanced and specialized subjects in its curriculum,’® 
and Clap himself was pressed into service as an instructor be- 
cause of their difficulty. When Clap resigned in 1766 the Yale 
officials found it necessary to remove conics and fluxions from 
the curriculum for want of an adequate instructor." This 
lends further evidence to the belief that President Clap had 
extraordinary ability in the comprehension of mathematics. 

While mathematical subjects were offered in the freshman 
and sophomore years, the final two years were devoted to an 
intensive study of subjects that fell within what was then 
called “natural philosophy,” which was simply the formal 
designation for science. Clap’s stress on this phase of the cur- 
riculum is reflected by the growing number of science proposi- 
tions included among the yearly Commencement Theses. In 
1751, for example, of a total of one hundred twenty-five 
Theses, thirty-eight, or nearly one-third, were under the rubric 
Theses Physicae.’? Thus, by establishing an active mathematics 
and science program, with a concomitant stress on a great 
many secular subjects,!* President Clap broadened the curricu- 
lum from its prior narrow scholastic base and brought the 


* Stiles to Napthali Daggett, July 28, 1767 (MS. in Yale University Library). 

* Clap, Yale Annals, p. 81. 

Jt should be pointed out, however, that conics and fluxions were being 
studied at Harvard, although not officially listed, in ‘the curriculum. The Yale 
curriculum alluded to is in Clap, Yale Annals. footnote 13. 

“This is the reasonable assumption of Theodore Hornberger, Scientific 
Thought in the American Colleges, 1638-1800 (Austin, 1945), p. 51. 

** A study of the Theses housed in the Yale University Library brings out 
this fact. 

In addition to introducing such secular subjects as surveying and naviga- 
tion to the curriculum, Clap frequently held evening lectures at which time he 
discoursed on subjects of current interest. See Clap, Yale Annals, pp. 80-85. 
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subject-matter in harmony with the needs of contemporary 
life. Only one portion of the curriculum, the subjects dealing 
with religion, remained untouched and unaltered. 

As part of his plan of development and expansion, Presi- 
dent Clap also carried on a building program at Yale. Judged 
by present standards, when the physical facilities of colleges 
and universities multiply at fantastic rates, the efforts of Clap 
as a physical recaster of Yale would appear abysmally feeble. 
But measured by eighteenth century standards, when the erec- 
tion of a single building or the accumulation of a small 
number of books was regarded as an occasion warranting a 
special day of celebration, Clap’s presidency could well be 
considered as the ““Augustan Age”’ in the early history of Yale 
College. Through the untiring efforts of the President, who 
was active in every stage of the operation, a second college 
hall was built in 1752, thereby relieving a serious congestion 
which had resulted from increased attendance and inadequate 
facilities. In 1762, another phase of Clap’s building program 
was completed with the erection of the college chapel, a three- 
story building noteworthy for the combination library and 
science room located on the upper story.’® Clap was also re- 
sponsible for the construction of the home to be utilized by 
the Professor of Divinity, a chair created by the President in 
1755-"° 

With certain reservations, Clap also proved a success in the 
important task of improving the college library facilities. 
Realizing that the library constituted an indispensable ele- 
ment of an educational institution, the President worked 
assiduously to increase the number of volumes and improve 
the library’s internal organization. Although he did on occa- 


“ Ibid., 54; Benjamin Trumbull, A Complete History of Connecticut, Civil 
and Ecclesiastical (New London, 1898), II, 261 (hereafter cited as Trumbull, 
History of Connecticut). 

* Clap, Yale Annals, p. 77. 

* He donated a plot of land and was instrumental in raising the money to 
construct the home. See Yale Corporation Records, I, 126-27. 
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sion refuse to accept books written by; Deists and Free- 
Thinkers, whom he deeply detested, Clap'increased the Yale 
Library by fifteen hundred volusees*=ica 19743 to 1766.1" His 
coe nr tliane: RE aman ree Sonne Othe cath 
mace" logue in three divisions; the setting aside of special collections 
and the drawing up of a series of stringent laws governing 
library administration."® 
Although plagued by serious student disturbances through- 
out his presidential career, Clap did establish a discipline 
based on prescriptive law with the codification of the College 
Laws in 1745.!° In the past the Yale authorities had admin- 
istered college law in a haphazard fashion, in some cases 
applying the ready-made laws of Harvard or improvising for 
the occasion. In the hands of subsequent presidents, who 
tempered justice with mercy and discretion, the College 
Laws formulated by Clap provided an adequate base for the 
regulation of the Yale students; but to President Clap, the 
authoritarian, who was nurtured on the eighteenth-century 
educational theory that discipline could be maintained only 
by resorting to severe punishment for offenses,?° even his own 
College Laws proved an ineffective mechanism for restraint. 
Despite student unrest Yale experienced a remarkable ex- 
pansion of enrollment under the leadership of President Clap. 
From 1753 to 1763, a period relatively free of excessive student 
strife, the yearly enrollment averaged one hundred seventy 


* For a statistical breakdown of the types of books contained in the Yale 
Library, see Franklin Dexter, Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale 
College With Annals of the College History (6 vols.; New York, 1885-1912), II, 
401 (hereafter cited as Dexter, Annals). Further, see Thomas Clap, A Catalogue 
of the Library of Yale College. . .. (New London, 1743). The Yale Library col- 
lection of 1742 has been set aside in a special room in the Yale University 
Library. 

* Dexter, ed., Documentary History, pp. 345-46; Yale Corporation Records, 
I, 67-68. 

*” The College Laws are reprinted in Dexter, Annals, II, 2-13. 

®Clap’s medieval-flavored theories on student discipline are succinctly 
stated in his essay, “Some Observations Relating to the Government of Yale 
College” (MS. in Yale University Library). 
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boys,4 which represented an increase of ninety students over 
the highest yearly enrollment in the preceding Rectorship of 
Elisha Williams.” Moreover, from 1745 to 1763, Clap’s most 
productive years, a total of five hundred and five students re- 
ceived their degrees at Yale. 

The figures relative to Yale graduates are even more sig- 
nificant when compared with those of Harvard. From 1745 to 
1752 Yale graduated one hundred seventy-nine while Harvard 
awarded degrees to one hundred ninety-four. But during the 
next nine years Yale surpassed its northern rival by graduating 
two hundred and fifty-four boys while Harvard lagged behind 
with two hundred and five.** In other areas aside from enroll- 
ment expansion, Yale College, under the forceful, sometimes 
dictatorial, leadership of President Thomas Clap rose from 
its provincial status to challenge Harvard's heretofore undis- 
puted claim as the leading educational center in the American 
colonies. For this sudden rise, Clap must be duly credited. 

Had he been a man of different mould there is every prob- 
ability that Clap’s many achievements as President of Yale 
College would have been recognized and acclaimed. But such 
was not the case. Consequently, his efforts have been mini- 
mized, and in some cases entirely overlooked. With some 
justification, he has been characterized for posterity by those 
few writers who mention his name as a pigheaded and tyran- 
nical religious bigot,?* who displayed a flair for engaging in 
controversies, usually on the less popular side. Clap established 
this reputation by reason of his active participation in three 
prominent issues which occupied the close attention of his 
generation: the Great Awakening of 1740, the struggle in Con- 


™ Clap, Yale Annals, p. 77. 

™ For a statistical breakdown of these figures and a comparison with earlier 
years, see Franklin Dexter, ed., The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, D.D., L.L.D., 
President of Yale University (3 vols.; New York, 1901), II, 226. 
™ Josiah Quincy, The History of Harvard University (Boston, 1860), II, 
462. 

™“ For a typical example, see the vindictive attack of Henry Bamford Parkes, 
Jonathan Edwards, the Fiery Puritan (New York, 1930), pp. 110-18, 160-62. 
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necticut of the Congregationalists with the Church of England, 
and the so-called Rationalist controversy. 

In 1740, the celebrated Great Awakening broke over New 
England with hurricane force, splintering the established Con- 
gregational Church into factions and introducing excessive 
emotionalism in religion on an unprecedented scale. After 
viewing the prevailing church dissension and abuses in re- 
ligion engendered by the Awakening, President Clap allied 
himself with the conservative “Old Lights,” the group that 
condemned the revival movement as a manifestation of the 
devil rather than the work of God. In Connecticut, Clap very 
quickly became recognized as one of the central figures in the 
conservative reaction. His powerful influence as a religious 
and political leader was brought to bear en the General As- 
sembly,” and this was, in part, responsible for the passage of 
the so-called Connecticut “correctional legislation” of 1742 
and 1743, by which some of the excesses resulting from the 
Awakening were countered.”* Thus, for example, itinerant 
preaching, one of the more disturbing features of the revival 
movement, was hereafter condemned as unlawful unless the 
itinerant received explicit permission from the minister of 
the church whose pulpit he desired to utilize.?* 

As part of his personal program of reaction, the President 
sealed off Yale College from the disturbing influences of the 
Awakening by refusing to allow the students to attend the 
meetings of itinerant preachers, and requiring their attend- 
ance at the religious services of the New Haven First Church, 
which served as the college parish.”* The failure of the students 


*® Connecticut Archives: Ecclesiastical Affairs, to 1748, VII, 243 (Connecticut 
State Library, Hartford, Connecticut). 

* Clap was instrumental in the formulation of the “Guilford Resolves,” the 
conservative-inspired declaration which contained many provisions later en- 
acted into statute law by the compliant, “Old Light” Connecticut Legislature. 
For the “Guilford Resolves,” see “The Law Papers” (Vol. I, 1741-1745), in Col- 
lections of the Connecticut Historical Society (Hartford, 1907), XI, 5-10. 

* Hoadly, ed., Public Records of Connecticut, VIII, 454-57, 501. 

™ John Cleaveland, Diary, January 15, 1741/42- May 11, 1742 (photostat 
in Yale University Library). 
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to comply with his demands led the President to the drastic 
action of dispersing the students to their homes in 1743 before 
the regular closing date of the college.”® Two years later Clap 
achieved further notoriety when he climaxed his relentless 
battle with the supporters of the Great Awakening by arbi- 
trarily expelling from the college the two Cleaveland brothers, 
whose only crime had been their attending the meeting of a 
lay exhorter while they were home during Christmas vaca- 
tion.*° In the face of severe criticism for this unprecedented 
extension of college authority,** Clap was forced to publish a 
defensive pamphlet, in which he castigated the brothers for 
violating the laws of the colony and college, after submitting 
the novel view that the students were subject to college regula- 
tions during the entire academic year, vacations included.*? 
While engaged in the Great Awakening controversy, Clap 
was simultaneously carrying on a desultory struggle against 
the Church of England, whose membership in Connecticut 
had rapidly increased by the defection of many Congrega- 
tionalists from the dissension-wracked established church. 
Recognizing the growing strength of the Anglicans and shar- 
ing the traditional Puritan abhorrence of the Church of Eng- 
land, President Clap took measures to protect Yale College 
from the spreading Anglican influence. Willfully ignoring the 


™ Connecticut Archives: Colleges and Schools (Part 2, Series 1), I, docu- 
ments 72, 269a; speech of Governor Law to the General Assembly (May, 1742), 
“Wolcott Papers,” in Collections of the Connecticut Historical Society (Hart- 
ford, 1916), XVI, 455-58. 

"A Narrative of the Proceedings of the Government of Yale College in 
the Expulsion of John and Ebenezer Cleaveland (MS. in Essex Institute, Salem, 
Massachusetts). 

"See, for example, “A Letter From a Gentleman in Connecticut to his 
Friend at New York,” in the New York Post Boy, March 17, 1745, 122-23 (micro- 
film copy in the University of Washington Library). Clap was later called before 
the General Assembly to explain his actions, after the Cleaveland brothers had 
petitioned that body for a review of the incident and a redress of their griev- 
ances. The “Old Light” dominated Legislature firmly supported Clap and 
refused to act on the petition. 

™ The Judgment of the Rector and Tutors, Concerning Two of the Students 
Who Were Expelled, Together With the Reasons of it (New London, 1745). 
Pamphlet in Yale University Library. 
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pleas of parents of Episcopalian students, Clap compelled 
every student at Yale to attend the Congregational services of 
the New Haven First Church, regardless of his personal re- 
ligious convictions.** The Anglican reaction to this program 
became so intense and widespread * that, ultimately, Clap was 
forced to allow Episcopalian students to attend their church 
on very special occasions. At no time, however, did the Presi- 
dent permit complete freedom of worship. 

A third and yet more ominous threat to the orthodox Cal- 
vinism that Clap so staunchly defended was Rationalism, 
which in addition to transforming the revengeful Deity of 
Calvin into a God of benign goodness had begun to chip away 
at the two fundamental Calvinistic doctrines of Original Sin 
and Predestination. Clap fully realized that religious and phil- 
osophical Puritanism was seriously endangered by this rapidly- 
rising intellectual force. Taking up his pen, he wrote an 
important book-length pamphlet, A Brief History and Vindi- 
cation of the Doctrines Received and Established in the 
Churches of New England, in which he defended the religion 
of his Puritan forefathers, and conversely unleashed a bitter 
attack on the form of religion that was beginning to gain a 
foothold in New England. In his written work, Clap ridiculed 
the Rationalists’ beliefs that salvation could be achieved with- 
out the grace of God, or that man came into the world “like a 
clean white piece of paper,” as he contemptuously phrased 


* Clap’s justification for this action is expressed in a defensive pamphlet, 
The Religious Constitution of Colleges Especially of Yale College in New Haven 
in the Colony of Connecticut (New London, 1754). Pamphlet in Yale University 
Library. 

™“ The general sentiments of the Anglican reaction are clearly expressed by 
Samuel Johnson in his correspondence with Clap. See letters of Johnson to Clap 
in Herbert and Carol Schneider, eds., Samuel Johnson, President of King’s Col- 
lege, His Career and Writings (4 vols.; New York, 1929), I, 176-82; for Clap’s 
retractions, see Clap to Johnson, January 30, 1754 (MS. in New York Historical 
Society); Clap to Johnson, September 10, 1756 (MS. in New York Historical 
Society); consult the Clap-Punderson exchange of letters: Punderson to Clap, 
November 3, 1753 (MS. in Yale University Library); Clap to Punderson, Novem- 
ber 5, 1753 (MS. in Yale University Library). 
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it.> To protect the Yale students from Rationalism, and to 
inculcate in them the proper principles of religion and phi- 
losophy, as Clap saw it, the President wrote An Essay on the 
Nature and Foundation of Moral Virtue ana Obligation, a 
work replete with the ideas of religious and philosophical 
Puritanism, and used by the students as a basic text in the 
study of ethics. Clap’s attempt to check the inexorable march 
of history, however, was doomed to failure. Despite his cru- 
sade, Rationalism continued to manifest itself throughout the 
American colonies, and though it was to remain a relatively 
weak force until the post-Revolutionary War era, its signifi- 
cance for the future was already established in the mid- 
eighteenth century. 

Faced by a combination of strong forces, which threatened 
to subvert his avowed orthodox Calvinism as well as to upend 
the established church in Connecticut, President Clap made 
one last desperate effort to stem the tide of history, and in the 
process prepared the way for his own downfall. In 1753, with- 
out advance warning, the President removed the Yale students 
from the New Haven First Church, and announced that he 
would provide them with their future religious instruction 
pending the selection of a Professor of Divinity, who was to be 
appointed expressly for this purpose.** Clap was deluged with 


“Clap, A Brief History and Vindication of the Doctrines Received and 
Established in the Churches of New England (New Haven, 1755), p. 37. Pamph- 
let in Yale University Library. 

Clap, Yale Annals, p. 61. Prior to the installation of Napthali Daggett as 
Professor of Divinity in 1755, Clap and the church officers of the New Haven 
First Church became embroiled in a bitter dispute over the withdrawal of the 
students, Compromise measures were suggested, and for a time Clap acquiesced 
in his opponents’ demands that the students receive half their religious instruc- 
tion in the First Church. Eventually, however, Clap refused to permit the 
students to attend First Church services; and then he added the crowning insult 
by bringing impeachment proceedings against Corporation Fellow Joseph 
Noyes, who also served as the Minister of the New Haven First Church. See 
Yale Corporation Records, 1, 110-12; New Haven First Church Records (1715- 
1799), I, 65-68 (original records are housed in the Connecticut State Library); 
[Shubael Conant], A Letter to a Friend .. . on the Subject of the Rev. Mr. 
Noyes’ Proposed Examination by the Corporation of Yale-College, and their 
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a flood of criticism for this unprecedented action, and even 
many of his friends, alienated by his uncompromising attitude, 
broke with him.*" Forced to defend himself from the barbs of 
his critics, the President issued another pamphlet, The Re- 
ligious Constitution of Colleges, in which he justified his 
action with the argument that Yale College was, in reality, a 
higher form of church community whose primary function 
was to supply orthodox ministers for the established Congrega- 
tional Church.** His exposition was buttressed by a string of 
historical precedents, but the weakness of his argument was 
obvious to his enemies, who pointed out that only a small per- 
centage of the recent Yale graduates had entered the ministry. 

The latter portion of Clap’s presidency, beginning with 
the installation of Napthali Daggett as Professor of Divinity 
in 1755,°° was pervaded with an atmosphere of turbulence and 
disorder. Within the college Clap was hard-pressed to retain 
the support of the Fellows of the Corporation, some of whom 
had become his dedicated enemies and offered stern resistance 
to his administrative policies.*° Moreover, the students became 
a serious source of irritation by rebelling, periodically, against 


Erecting a Church Within the Same (New Haven, 1757). Pamphlet in Yale 
University Library. 

* Thomas Darling, once a close friend of the President and a Fellow of the 
Corporation, wrote a pamphlet in which he expressed the belief that Clap was 
power-mad, an opinion slowly gaining acceptance by many others close to the 
college scene: “The President's desire of power and grandeur is boundless. The 
more officers, as professors, chaplains and tutors, he had under him, the more 
august will he appear. With this view he had doubtless separated the College 
from New Haven First Society, that he might with a better grace introduce a 
professor, or rather a chaplain.” See Darling, Some Remarks on Mr. President 
Clap’s History and Vindication, etc., of the New England Churches (New Haven, 
1757), p- 45. Pamphlet in Yale University Library. 

* See Footnote 33. His position is further developed in Clap, The Answer 
of the Friend in the West to a Letter From a Gentleman in the East, entitled, 
The Present State of the Colony of Connecticut Considered (New Haven, 1755), 
pp- 8, 10. Pamphlet in Yale University Library. 

® Clap, Yale Annals, p. 67. 

“Franklin Dexter, ed., Extracts From the Itineraries and other Miscel- 
lanies of Ezra Stiles, 1755-1784, With a Selection from His Correspondence (New 
Haven, 1916), pp. 4-6 (hereafter cited as Dexter, ed., Stiles’ Itineraries). 
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the harshness of the President's disciplinary methods. Militant 
outbreaks threatened to reduce the college government to a 
state of virtual anarchy; as Clap tightened the already-severe 
College Laws, the tension increased and the riotous spirit was 
accentuated.* 

By 1763 the breaking point had been reached. The re- 
peated demands of Clap’s many enemies and critics for a legis- 
lative investigation of the college*? led the Connecticut 
General Assembly to agree to consider a memorial of visitation 
submitted by a group of prominent Connecticut clergy and 
laymen.** Clap hastened to Hartford to contest the petition 
singlehandedly, and in a memorable defense, marked by a 
surprising knowledge of English common law and statute law, 
dissuaded the Assembly from taking any action against the 
college.** Significantly, it was in this defense that Clap attacked 
the prevailing theory that the General Assembly, which had 
issued the original college charter and had lessened much of 
the financial burden of the school by yearly grants, was the 
legal founder of the college and therefore endowed with the 
power to interpose in the internal affairs of the college. By 
accepting Clap’s assertion that the original Trustees of Yale 
were the legal founders, the civil government of Connecticut 
was morally obligated to abstain from interfering in college 
affairs, and has so continued to this day. In the last analysis, 
this triumph may take precedence over the Charter of 1745 
as representing Clap’s greatest achievement, since the absence 
of impeding governmental interference has been regarded as 

“In 1756, for example, a number of students rioted while a Corporation 
meeting was in progress, setting off home-made bombs and screaming at the 
tops of their voices. See ibid., p. 597. 

“ Connecticut Archives: Colleges and Schools, Series 1, Vol. II, document 
70; ibid., Series I, Vol. I, document 340a. The chief critic of the President was 
Benjamin Gale, a prominent Connecticut politician, scientist and doctor, who 
wrote a series of damaging pamphlets and called for a complete Legislative in- 
vestigation of Yale. 

* Ibid., Series I, Vol. II, documents 66, 67. 


“Clap’s defense, in entirety, can be seen in ibid., Series I, Vol. II, doc- 
ument 71. 
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a key factor in the subsequent rapid growth and development 
of Yale College. 

Clap’s victory at Hartford thwarted the most serious at- 
tempt at unseating him made by his enemies, but his success 
was short-lived. Rioting continued without abatement,* and 
Clap’s martinet-like methods of reform were flagrantly dis- 
regarded by the aroused students, who went so far as to cir- 
culate a petition calling for his immediate resignation.*® 
Unable to maintain a semblance of discipline, the President 
was finally forced to concede defeat. In July of 1766, Clap 
submitted his letter of resignation; ** and after delivering the 
commencement address in September, he stepped down from 
the post he had occupied for twenty-six years.*® In this tragic 
vein an epoch in the history of Yale College came to an end. 
Four months later, when death came to the repudiated edu- 
cator in New Haven at the age of sixty-three, the tragedy was 
completed.*® 

The career of President Clap, marked though it was by 
strife, dissension and forced resignation, nevertheless, could 
be described as a qualified success. During his long tenure, 
which began fifteen years before the French and Indian War 
and extended through the Stamp Act crisis, Clap, through his 

“ The Corporation Records are filled with accounts of student disturbances 
after 1763. Many of these incidents developed into full-scale riots and resulted 
in the destruction of property and personal injuries to students and towns- 
people, who frequently joined in. In 1765, for example. a mob composed of 
students and townspeople congregated before Clap’s home and staged a dem- 
onstration. They tore down the gates, pelted his windows with stones and 
cattle-horns and slightly wounded the President. Clap invoked court proceedings 
in this particular case. See Records of the Superior Court, New Haven Session, 


1763-1765, Vol. XV, August 27, 1765 (records are housed in the Connecticut 
State Library). 

“ Journal of a Scholar’s Conduct, 1766 (MS. in Yale University Library). 
See especially the entries from February 10-March 20. 

“Clap’s resignation is noteworthy for its lack of mention of student up- 
risings. He attributed his resignation to ill health. See Connecticut Courant, 
July 21, 1766, p. 2. 

“The Commencement Address is reprinted in Dexter, ed., Stiles’ Itin- 
eraries, pp. 61-62. 

“ Connecticut Courant, January 26, 1767, p. 3. 
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many accomplishments, laid a firm foundation upon which 
the Yale of the future would be built. The President can also 
be credited with some share in the achievement of graduating 
more than seven hundred students, many of whom provided 
the intellectual leadership for a young America during the 
crucial era of the Revolutionary War and the Constitutional 
Period. The high calibre of maay of these Clap-trained men, 
such as Ezra Stiles, Manasseh Cutler and William Samuel 
Johnson, to name but a few, offers the clearest proof that Yale 
College, despite the incessant turbulence, made a remarkable 
advance as an educational institution during the Presidency 
of Thomas Clap. 





Book ‘Reviews 


MM 


Debates with Historians. By Pieter Geyl. (Groningen: J. B. Wolters — 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. Pp. vi, 241. 12.40 guilders.) 


This is a sparkling and multifarious book, comprising essays and lec- 
tures on a variety of modern historians, some of them world famous, 
others comparatively obscure. Professor Geyl is uniformly able to point 
out weaknesses or defects in the works he examines; and while his English 
prose is always graceful, it often has all the sharpness of a rapier —espe- 
cially, it seems, when he criticizes some of his fellow Dutch historians. 

The author carefully indicates how deeply the conclusions of the 
historians he analyses were affected by currents of opinion and feeling in 
their time. This he considers a defect which professional historians should 
do their best to escape by bringing the constructs of historical interpreta- 
tion, engendered by historians or propagandists, into collision with the 
infinite variety and complexity of the facts. The “‘collision” role is Geyl’s 
principal one in these essays; and he regards “scholarly caution” as “one 
of the high duties of the historian and the essential condition of his 
usefulness” (p. 140). 

This concept of the function of the historian seems to be a slightly 
one-sided proposition. To be sure, Geyl does not argue that the historical 
profession ought to be a mere haven for fact-finders and critics. What he 
wants are cautious, partial generalizations. I would go further, and say 
that a healthy intellectual posture for the profession requires that mono- 
graphists, critics, and “cautious” historians should react with other 
historians who boldly, indeed rashly, attempt wide synthesis and interpre- 
tation. Such an interaction ought to be valuable to both parties. The 
critics and specialists can correct the daring flight of historical imagina- 
tion, bringing it down to earth when it soars too high; equally, the great 
synthesizer can point out new questions for detailed investigation, and 
provide the specialist with work worth-while because it is related to some 
large view of history. 

Actually, this has been the state of historical study in the Western 
world through recent centuries—or so it seems to me. Geyl’s vigorous 
attack upon Toynbee, which occupies almost half of this volume, is an 
example of the sort of interaction which does and should occur. He finds 
all sorts of errors in Toynbee, and indeed denounces him as a prophet 
masquerading as an historian—a prophet, moreover, who in his last 
volumes has blasphemed against the civilization of the West. Toynbee’s 
errors are surely real, and Geyl is most persuasive in pointing out a few 
of them; but the Dutchman, nevertheless, seems one-sided, since he takes 
little account of the stimulus which Toynbee’s effort at a genuinely uni- 
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versal view of history may give to historians who have been accustomed 
to confining their activities to much smaller segments of the human past. 
However wrong Toynbee may be in detail, or in particular interpreta- 
tions, there still remains a great fertilizing force in his vision of a history 
embracing all mankind. 

Thus I prefer to see both Toynbee and Geyl contributing to the en- 
richment and improvement of historical study: each perhaps a bit blind 
to the virtues of the other’s approach, and neither of them so misguided 
as the other believes. 


University of Chicago William H. McNeill 


John Zizka and the Hussite Revolution. By Frederick G. Heymann. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1955. Pp. xiii, 521. Illustrations, 
maps, appendix, bibliography, index. $9.00.) 


Dr. Heymann has given us the first full-scale monograph to be pub- 
lished in this country on a phase of Bohemian history. The subject of 
his study is the well-known Czech religious leader, warrior, and statesman 
John Zizka who played a leading role in the Hussite Revolution. The 
monograph covers in detail the years 1419 to 1434. Such a study of one 
of the most critical periods in the history of Bohemia has been needed 
for a long time, for much monographic literature on the chief figures of 
this revolution has appeared since the publication of such works in the 
West European languages as those of Ernest Denis and Count Liitzow. 

The story of the Hussite Revolution is aptly introduced by the 
author’s translation into English of a fifteenth-century document called 
The Very Pretty Chronicle of John Zizka. Thereafter the Czech leader's 
life is narrated in chronological order, with occasional discussions of the 
various personalities, forces, and conditions which help to explain the 
career of this remarkable individual. Four maps are included as aids in 
following the military campaigns and one of the four illustrations, a 
fifteenth-century pen drawing, portrays the famous battle wagons in for- 
mation. An appendix contains letters and messages of Zizka in English 
translation. 

The author has based his conclusions on the most important available 
primary sources, including, in addition to The Very Pretty Chronicle, 
such works as the Bohemian history by Aenius Sylvius, the letters and 
documents of Ulrich of Rosenberg, and the account of Lawrence of 
Brezova. He has also made a thorough study of all the pertinent secondary 
materials. In his interpretation he avoids the extremes represented by 
V. V. Tomek who makes of Zizka essentially a conservative unifier of the 
Czech people and a revolutionary only in his opposition to Sigismund, 
and Josef Pekar, who pictures the Czech leader as a vindictive, destruc- 
tive, almost sadistic religious fanatic. In these pages Zitka emerges as 
a man dominated by simple but strong religious ideas, ready to fight all 
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the enemies of God; as a warrior who contributed battle flails, field 
wagons, and field artillery to the art of war and by the use of these won 
almost miraculous victories; and as a constructive statesman with a sense 
of the mission of the Czech nation in fighting for the freedom of God's 
law. Social conflicts are correctly minimized throughout. 

Heymann’s conclusions concerning Zizka’s career and the general 
nature of the Hussite Revolution will undoubtedly gain general accept- 
ance. There will be objection, however, to his contention that the Hussite 
Revolution was not merely a forerunner of the Protestant Reformation 
of the sixteenth century, but an integral and important part of it. To 
prove his point, as he himself states (p. 475), it must be demonstrated that 
the Hussite movement contained the basic elements of Protestantism and 
that it helped bring into being the Lutheran, Zwinglian, and Calvinist 
Reformation. He does not succeed in proving his point beyond a reason- 
able doubt. Probably this scholarly, fascinating, and challenging account 
will stimulate a closer study of Hussite religious ideas in their various 
forms and in the intellectual climate of fifteenth-century Bohemia, and 
also of the important religious group called the Unitas Fratrum Bohemt- 


corum who, as S. Harrison Thomson has shown, were not unknown to 
Luther. 


Indiana University Harold J. Grimm 


By Faith Alone: The Life of Martin Luther. By W. ). Kooiman. Trans- 
lated by Bertram L. Woolf. (New York: The Philosophical Library, 1955. 
Pp. 218. Index. $6.00.) 


Only a scholar of great attainment and maturity should essay the task 
of writing a short biography of a great historical personage. Professor 
Kooiman meets these qualifications both as historian and theologian and 
has produced what doubtless will be considered the best short study of 
Luther in any language. Every paragraph of the work is a condensation 
of material that could be developed into a chapter. But the author’s touch 
remains sure; some of his brief discussions of theological questions and 
summaries of historical movements are models of accuracy and lucidity. 

The specialist will find no new interpretations or presentations of 
hitherto unexploited factual material, but throughout the volume he will 
note evidences that the most recent monographic works have been care- 
fully gleaned. With a complete command of Luther's writings, the author 
has woven many quotations into his narrative, each one of them so pre- 
cisely illustrative that the reader feels that the most apposite excerpt has 
been unerringly selected in each case. Such scholarship has also made 
possible analyses of Luther's theological writings that will repay reading 
even by accomplished Reformation scholars. Certain sections may be 
singled out for particular commendation. The question of indulgences 
is treated with a fairness and accuracy truly remarkable in a brief account. 
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Luther's “Justification by Faith” doctrine is also excellently explained, 
and, among the narrative sections, the Diet of Worms is presented with 
unusual succinctness and clarity. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of the book is the author’s apparent 
failure properly to evaluate the great social forces at work in sixteenth 
century Germany that were the fundamental cause of the Peasants’ Re- 
bellion, and, for that matter, the Knights’ War. In this respect Kooiman 
mirrors the failing of Luther himself who at times seemed to believe that 
evangelical Christianity could remain aloof from the social implications 
of the brotherhood of man. 

Another weakness perhaps is unavoidable; at least it is shared by all 
biographies of the German reformer. After the Diet of Worms a great 
religious movement was underway in Germany, with repercussions soon 
following in Switzerland and the Scandinavian kingdoms. Luther's career 
was Caught up by something larger and more significant. Emperors, popes, 
electors, and learned theologians crowded to the center of the stage; 
extremists on both sides raised ever more clamorous voices. Through all 
the advances, retreats, and compromises Luther's position as a sort of 
elder statesman was one of great influence, to be sure, but neither he nor 
anyone else could assert effective and continuous leadership to guide the 
tremendous forces that had been unleashed. In these circumstances the 
biographer must perforce yield to the historian, and we can therefore 
feel close to Luther as a person only when he is within the family circle 
at Wittenberg. 

A word of commendation must be said for the superior work of trans- 
lation that has been done by Professor Woolf. Nowhere throughout the 
volume does stilted style or awkward phraseology betray the transfer of 
idiom, even in passages dealing with close theological distinctions. 


Louisiana State University Charles Edward Smith 


The Diary of a Dying Empire. By Hans Peter Hanssen. Edited by Ralph 
H. Lutz, translated by Oscar O. Winther. (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. lili, 409. Bibliographical notes, index. $6.50). 


Hans Peter Hanssen was a descendant of a substantial Schleswig fam- 
ily which chose to remain in the Duchy after its severance from Denmark 
in 1864. He was well educated in Danish and German universities, and 
while still a young man he became editor of Hejmdal, the leading Danish 
paper in Schleswig. He was also to represent the Danish minority in the 
Prussian Landtag and in the Imperial Reichstag. In the latter body he 
served on the finance committee where he secured much confidential 
information regarding the conditions and policies of Germany during 
World War I. Hanssen was respected, even by the Germans, for his intel- 
ligence, courage, and integrity. Both as deputy and editor he resolutely 
championed the rights and interests of his fellow Danes, and ardently 
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fought for their restoration to Denmark through implementation of 
Article V of the Treaty of Prague (1866) which provided for the holding 
of a plebiscite. 

The first entry of his Diary, made on August 1, 1914, records his arrest 
as an enemy of the Fatherland; the last one, November 14, 1918, describes 
the defeat of the Empire and expresses the conviction that Wilson’s prin- 
ciple of self-determination will be made applicable to Schleswig. That 
goal seems always to have been his major objective — especially during 
the closing months of the war. Between the above dates, Hanssen entered 
hundreds of observations which give a verbal portrait of Germany during 
the titanic struggle. Like the report of an autopsy, conducted while the 
patient still breathes, he describes the main developments connected with 
the war: confident hope of an early victory, the subsequent dejection in 
spirit, the early food shortages which grew into famine, the increasing 
number and heightening violence of strikes, the ever-recurring riots with 
their inescapable bloodshed in the land of proverbial law abiders. He 
reveals the yearning for victory through unrestricted submarine warfare 
and the depression of morale after its failure; he relates the sullen sacri- 
ficial support of the massive drives of 1918 and the ensuing despair when 
there was no break in the Allied lines. Two brief remarks will tell much 
of the German feeling at that time. A chambermaid wanted to know 
“What do I care for Alsace-Lorraine and the rest if we can only have 
peace,” and another dispirited German announced, “I live only when I 
am drunk.” Hanssen discusses the hopes and fears connected with the 
Armistice terms, the rising tide of democratic reform, and the mixed 
emotions of grief and jubiliation over defeat. 

The Diary gives a somewhat one-sided account of the situation in war- 
time Germany because Hanssen was excluded from conservative, aristo- 
cratic German circles. His numerous friends were chiefly among the Social 
Democrat, Centrist, and minority elements whose views he shared and 
expressed. 

The editorial work is of high quality and the translation has well 
preserved the full flavor of the original Danish. 


Purdue University Victor L. Albjerg 


The French Faust: Henri de Saint-Simon. By Mathurin Dondo. (New 
York: The Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 253. Bibliography, index. 
$3-75-) 

The author of this book, an Emeritus Professor of French Literature 
and Civilization at the University of California, limits his task to the 
“reconstruction and interpretation of the life of Saint-Simon.” But the 
life of a social philosopher cannot be divorced from his writings and 
theories without losing much of its historical interest, so Dondo says a 
good deal about Saint-Simonism, all the while denying that this is his 
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main concern. As a result, the reader feels a certain ambiguity when the 
author attempts to interpret the life history he reconstructs so well. 

As a personality study this book is both convincing and illuminating. 
The author has dug out and cited more pertinent documents concerning 
Saint-Simon’s private activities than any previous biographer. From these 
sources he gives us lively — though disconnected — images of the aristo- 
cratic young army officer in the American Revolution, the financial specu- 
lator and man-about-town during the 1790's, the perennial graduate 
student in the new academic institutions created by Napoleon, and the 
middle-aged visionary begging for a post in a library so that he might 
complete what he considered the most important social philosophy of all 
time. 

Yet Dondo’s comparison of Saint-Simon’s temperament with that of 
Faust is somewhat misleading. Both men may have been restless geniuses 
with an “irresistible craving of both theoretical and practical knowledge 
of everything in the universe.” The mature Saint-Simon, however, wanted 
to organize society scientifically: he was a positivist, while Faust was a 
romantic individualist. 

In attempting to dispel numerous legends about Saint-Simon as the 
founder of this or that “ism” the author, despite his goal of writing a 
literary biography, has interpreted his hero’s theories. He has presented 
Saint-Simon’s intellectual development from positivism to pacifism to 
industrialism to socialism to a new Christianity as a series of steps in the 
erratic count’s quest for glory. Might this not also be explained as the 
effort of a complex mind to create a new golden age on the basis of con- 
flicting ideological reactions to the most revolutionary period in Western 
history? Did not the writings of Madame de Staél, Pierre Laplace, David 
Ricardo, and Félicité de Lamennais—to mention only a few — affect 
Saint Simon as much as his desire to pursue fame in new ways at differ- 
ent times in his career? 

Herein lies the basic ambiguity of Dondo’s interpretation. Without 
his peculiar personality structure and temperament, Henri de Rouvroy, 
Comte de Saint-Simon, would probably not have devoted himself to 
moral theorizing. Still, his ideas, as well as his experiences, were related 
to the intellectual climate and the basic problems of his age. 


Rutgers University Edward R. Tanneabaum 


Liberated France. By Catherine Gavin. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1955. Pp. 292. Bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


Miss Gavin's history of France from 1944 to 1954 is well-written and 
well-informed, but it has two significant flaws. One of these is not of her 
making, for she could hardly have foreseen the publication, within the 
year before her own book appeared, of two remarkable analyses of post- 
war France by Philip Williams and by Herbert Luethy. Although these 
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rival authors attack the problem in a different way, their work does over- 
lap Miss Gavin's subject so extensively as to leave her in the position of 
third-comer at table. 

The other flaw, it seems to me, must be charged directly against Miss 
Gavin herself, and concerns her interpretation of Charles de Gaulle. The 
reviewer is no great admirer of the General whose postwar activity almost 
certainly did France more damage than good, but it seems totally unjust 
to ignore his better side, and to caricature him as a ridiculous, prestige- 
hungry poseur who must bear the principal responsibility for “the 
divisions and polemics which distracted Liberated France.” Miss Gavin's 
pleasant sense of irony often degenerates into vitriolic sarcasm when 
de Gaulle enters the story: she manages to compare him not only to 
Napoleon III, but to the Bourbons and Hitler as well. Rarely does she 
make any effort to understand rather than denounce; and when there is 
controversial evidence bearing on some act of de Gaulle, she is likely to 
ignore the favorable side of the case. This is certainly the most anti- 
Gaullist book yet written by a non-French and non-Communist author. 

There are also other signs of bias. Miss Gavin is inclined to find ex- 
cuses for Vichyites, and to take a sour attitude toward the resistance 
leaders who emerged into prominence after the liberation. She seems to 
believe that there was no ethical difference between resisters who kept 
their factory jobs under Pétain, and journalistic hacks who wrote articles 
praising Otto Abetz (p. 65). She greatly exaggerates, in my opinion, both 
the horrors and the disastrous consequences of the postwar purge. She 
has some curious reflections, too, on American policy. Our desire to evict 
the French and British from their colonies in order to dominate those 
colonies ourselves, is proved, in her view, by a single quotation from the 
chef d’oeuvre of that eminent authority, Elliott Roosevelt. And one 
would be inclined to believe that the startling reference to the “Com- 
munist Istiqlal” was a slip of the pen if she had not repeated it on the 
subsequent page. 

This review has somewhat unjustly accentuated the negative. It is 
only fair to add that the great bulk of Miss Gavin’s book seems to me 
above reproach. It is admirably written, and it reflects an intimate 
knowledge of France and the French. Read in conjunction with other 
books which offer somewhat different interpretations, it can be a valuable 
guide to the events of the past decade. 


University of Oregon Gordon Wright 


The Expansion of Elizabethan England. By A. L. Rowse. (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1955. Pp. xiii, 450. Illustrations, index. $5.75.) 


Mr. Rowse’s history moves majestically on. In the first volume he 
portrayed the structure and government of Elizabethan England; in the 
present installment he describes the conditions on the borders and in 
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Ireland, and the overseas expansion culminating in the struggle with 
Spain. The two volumes originally planned are now to be three; the third 
will deal with social and intellectual conditions. 

In the present volume the treatment of the borders is the freshest and 
most original part. (The war with Spain has been so fully treated else- 
where that this account is perforce a familiar tale.) The description of 
Cornwall, Wales, and the borders is superb: making wide use of the 
publications of local societies, reinforced with the songs of Welsh bards 
and border minstrels, Rowse shows how lands characterized by almost 
utter lawlessness were gradually coaxed into peace and self-government 
and integrated into the English system. 

The chaos of Ireland defied these efforts, but there is much to be 
learned from the chapters on Ireland, especially in relation to the con- 
nection between Irish planting experiments and American colonization. 
On the latter subject full use is made of recent research. The temporary 
abandonment of American colonization is regarded as a blessing in dis- 
guise, for had settlements been founded before 1588 the Spanish would 
have extinguished them, whereas after the defeat of Spain colonization 
could be resumed with lasting success. Incidentally, Robert Hayman’s 
Quodlibets is newly suggested as the first book of English verse to come 
from the New World. 

Throughout the volume Elizabeth occupies the center of the stage, 
and one of the great merits of the work is that problems and issues are 
described from her point of view. Two main criticisms of the queen are 
that she was overparsimonious in connection with the conquest of Ireland, 
and that she failed to exert the national effort to the fullest in the naval 
war after 1589. Rowse convincingly defends Elizabeth against other 
charges, such as the one that royal niggardliness undermined Hawkins’ 
management of the navy. The real fault, he maintains, lay in pilfering 
and corruption on the part of the officers. 

Rowse demonstrates noteworthy skill in his successful utilization of 
countless minor biographical details to build up his picture of the men 
and classes engaged in the work of exploration, colonization, and mari- 
time activity. There are many sketches which illustrate the rise of families 
from relative obscurity, and one is struck by the degree to which they 
demonstrated public-spiritedness and responsibility in office. 

The author is constantly looking forward and backward in his attempt 
to place events in their proper perspective. This method leads him to 
comparisons and contrasts, and not infrequently to intrusive obiter dicta. 
Thus, the treachery of two Germans in Virginia is described as character- 
istic. However, with most of the judgments on persons and policies — and 
the book bristles with them — little fault can be found. It is needless to 
praise the vigor of Rowse’s prose which is perfectly suited to his theme; 
suffice it to say that none of his readers will be disappointed in this regard. 
A special word of praise is due the illustrations: in their own way those 
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of Thomas Wyndham and Frobisher are epitomies of the age. In this 
work we have the happy union of wide reading, sound criticism, and a 
lively and poetic style. 


Vanderbilt University P. H. Hardacre 


Acadian Odyssey. By Oscar W. Winzerling. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1955. Pp. xi, 224. Appendix, bibliography, index. 
$4.85.) 


This volume, published at the close of the second centenary of Acadian 
exile, deals with a neglected phase of American colonization. In it Winzer- 
ling has confined his efforts primarily to the wanderings of three groups 
of Acadians. One group, sent to Virginia where they were not favorably 
received, finally reached England and were “interned” as prisoners of 
war. Another, numbering some 2,000, was “dumped” on the French coast 
by Governor Lawrence. The third group of about 500 was “scattered on 
the North American continent.” The story of a “relentless fate” that 
seemed to characterize and pursue the Acadians is told in an interesting 
but somewhat romantic fashion. 

The narrative of the difficulties of the Acadians begins with Captain 
Argall’s trip to Acadia in 1613 to “hunt for Frenchmen.” It is traced 
through the shifting fortunes of the Anglo-French struggles to the Treaty 
of Utrecht that validated Francis Nicholson’s conquest of 1710. The 
author suggests that expulsion would have been justifiable in 1714, but 
feels that exile in 1755 was inhumane and cruel. 

Winzerling, in his post-1713 account, minimizes the Acadian threat to 
England's position and is not able to cast the “peace loving,” “inoffensive 
people” in the role of empire disrupters. When Duplessis succumbed to 
the “‘wiles of the commissioner and the honeyed sermons of the chaplain,” 
or when a number of Acadians are found to have sided with the British, 
the author characterizes them as duped or “deluded.” One suspects that 
Winzerling became so infatuated with those “simple, industrious, kind- 
hearted people” that any accurate appraisal of the English position was 
next to impossible. 

The work has copious footnotes that are important to the text, but 
unfortunately they are placed in the back of the book. 


Northern State Teachers College Richard M. Jellison 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 
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An Old Faith in the New World: Portrait of Shearith Israel, 1654-1954. 
By David and Tamar de Sola Pool. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955. Pp. xviii, 595. Illustrations, notes, appendices, bibliography, 
index. $15.00.) 


This tercentenary volume, in some ways, is a brilliant achievement: 
in the richness of the records collected and drawn upon, the illustrative 
materials included, and the social and religious history developed. The 
Synagogue Shearith Israel of New York has touched a striking number 
of American lives and issues in the course of twelve generations. The 
twenty-three refugees from Brazil— formerly Dutch, newly conquered 
by the unfriendly Portuguese — brought to Nieuw Amsterdam, in 1654, 
not only a desire for peaceful settlement but a toleration issue. For Peter 
Stuyvesant bade them “in a friendly way to depart,” and controversy 
stirred in the Netherlands and among various elements in the New World 
before they were suffered to remain. Later, they successfully fought for the 
right to serve in the defense militia and for freedom of worship. These 
were signal triumphs, for as Stuyvesant observed: “To give liberty to the 
Jews will be very detrimental there. . . . Giving them liberty, we cannot 
refuse the Lutherans and Papists.” 

The small community of Jews, later morally supported by other 
groups in Newport, Philadelphia, Charleston, and Richmond, weathered 
the vagaries of colonial life, including apostasy, to root itself in local and 
national affairs. Shearith Israel took the lead in sending in 1790 a joint 
address in behalf of the several American Jewish congregations to Presi- 
dent Washington. This token of respect elicited a notable response. “The 
liberal sentiment towards each other which marks every political and 
religious denomination of men in this country,” wrote Washington, 
“stands unrivalled in the history of nations. . .” (p. 324). The long roll 
of notables connected with Shearith Israel (meaning, incidentally, Rem- 
nant of Israel), or touching its affairs, bears ample testimony to his 
conviction. 

An Old Faith in the New World is the work of the present Rabbi of 
Shearith Israel and his wife, both of them known for their scholarly 
interests and public service. Their book does not so much develop the 
history of the Synagogue as treat it in terms of major topics. Its usefulness 
as a reference offsets, to some extent, its historical shortcomings. There 
are chapters covering the building of the successive synagogues as New 
York expanded and the centers of population moved uptown; the liturgy, 
ritual, and music of the “Sephardic” tradition which had grown up among 
Jews in Spain under Christians and Moors, and which Shearith Israel 
preserved; the “panorama of faith” which synagogue services maintain. A 
lengthy chapter, “Servants in the House of the Lord,” surveys the varied 
lives and works of the Congregation’s religious leaders, from the earliest 
days to the present. Later sections describe the educational services 
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offered, the societies which the community founded and developed, the 
administration of the synagogue, the Congregation’s cemeteries, and its 
services in peace and war. Particularly interesting chapters to this reader 
were those concerned with Shearith Israel’s contribution to the dream 
of a renewed Zion, and the numerous relations which the Synagogue had 
over the years with other Jewish communities and other faiths in the 
United States and throughout the world. 

It is perhaps too much to have expected the authors to have written 
with critical objectivity about their Synagogue’s affairs, but it is perhaps 
in line with their intention, rather than a limitation on their work, that 
it weakly reflects the lives and activities of the changing congregation. 
Nevertheless, the book contains a variety of fascinating materials. Morde- 
cai M. Noah does not appear as the controversial figure he was, which is 
in itself a novelty; but he evokes a most delightful letter from Thomas 
Jefferson on religious tolerance (p. 429). Bernard Hart, a president of 
Shearith Israel merits pause, if only as the grandfather of Bret Harte. 
Jefferson Monroe Levy's services in preserving and developing “Monti- 
cello” are well-known. Benjamin N. Cardoza, a young lawyer in 1895, 
makes his appearance as a member of the Congregation speaking to the 
question of the separation of sexes at services (p. 101). 

It is possible to read this volume for information about the pattern 
of development of all such congregations, as well as about Shearith Israel. 
Also, many readers will find the special services, such as those offered to 
mark the assassination of Garfield, as evocative as the ones marking more 
parochial occasions. There is a glossary of terms appended, and a reading 
list. 


Antioch College Louis Filler 


Patriotism on Parade, The Story of Veterans’ and Hereditary Organiza- 
tions in America, 1783-1900. By Wallace Evan Davies. (Cambridge: 


Harvard University Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 385. Bibliographical essay, index. 
$6.00.) 


After an introductory chapter devoted largely to the Society of Cin- 
cinnati, Mr. Davies settles down to his principal concern, the establish- 
ment and activities of a host of veterans’ and hereditary organizations in 
the United States during the thirty-five years following the Civil War. 
While he is chiefly interested in the better known societies, such as the 
G. A. R. (1866), its Woman’s Relief Corps (1883), the United Confederate 
Veterans (1889), the U. D. C. (1894), and the D. A. R. (1890), he gives 
their due to sundry organizations of veterans, their wives, daughters, sons 
and other kinfolk, which were little known in their prime and are now all 
but forgotten. Likewise, he treats briefly a bewildering array of hereditary 
societies which were seldom in the public eye, such as the rival Sons of 
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the Revolution (1883) and Sons of the American Revolution (1889) and 
the two contending societies of colonial dames. 

Although the veterans’ organizations and their auxiliaries appealed 
particularly to rank and file veterans and strove earnestly to enlist as 
many eligible “comrades” as possible, the hereditary societies which bur- 
geoned in the 18g0’s were by nature exclusive and tended to draw their 
members from a higher economic and social level than did the veterans’ 
groups. As the century drew to a close, however, both fostered a some- 
what superficial if ardent form of national patriotism. This is the element 
which gives the book its unity. 

The author is not harsh with the well-intentioned ladies and gentle- 
men who led the organizations whose activities he records. With fidelity 
and good humor he chronicles their internal conflicts and reports the 
endorsements which they accorded various causes, movements, and even 
history textbooks, as well as their heated denunciations of others. At the 
same time, he recognizes the fact that the average member of the heredi- 
tary societies joined for social reasons “rather than any determination to 
abet reactionary forces or even a strong abstract interest in patriotism.” 
Without minimizing the G. A. R.’s drive for pensions and the tie-up of 
its leaders with the Republican party, he makes it clear that many of the 
old boys paid their dues primarily because the G. A. R. provided an 
opportunity for good fellowship and ministered to the sense of impor- 
tance of individuals who needed that service. 

The reader may wish that Davies had found time to carry his really 
prodigious research in printed and manuscript sources at least to 1914, 
as well as space to summarize his further findings. The terminal date of 
1900 is one of mere convenience, but the book as it stands is an important 
contribution to our understanding of two significant and related move- 
ments of the post-Civil War generation. It is a distinct credit to the 
author. 


Centre College of Kentucky Frank H. Heck 


Lincoln and the Bluegrass: Slevery and Civil War in Kentucky. By Wil- 
liam H. Townsend. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1955. 
Pp. xiv, 392. Illustrations, bibliographical notes, index. $6.50.) 

Utilizing an _ historical-biographical approach, Mr. Townsend has 
written a study whose thesis is that the Kentucky Bluegrass played a major 
role in shaping Lincoln's opinions and policies, especially those concern- 
ing the institution of slavery. Although Lincoln is the leading character 
and hero of this book, heroic too are his Bluegrass acquaintances — Henry 
Clay, Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, Cassius M. Clay, Robert S. Todd, Judge 
George Robertson, and many others. From them, from his visits to Lex- 
ington, and from his wife Mary, Lincoln acquired an intimate under- 
standing of the Bluegrass and of slavery. After describing Lincoln's visit 
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to Lexington in 1849, the author concludes: “From his experiences and 
observations in Kentucky, Lincoln must have been convinced of two 
principles which hereafter guided his course on the great question of the 
age: First: That antislavery agitation in the states where slavery already 
existed only sank it deeper into the vitals of the body politic. Second: 
That if the spread of slavery was to be prevented, it must never be allowed 
to obtain the slightest foothold in new territory, because, as had been 
demonstrated in Kentucky, once entrenched, it seemed to thrive and 
flourish upon opposition” (p. 191). 

This book is certain to provoke criticism. Some readers will argue that 
Townsend overemphasizes this matter of influence — always extremely 
difficult to handle —and underestimates the importance of Lincoln’s 
dynamic and creative ego. American historians and Lincoln scholars are 
sure to challenge certain interpretations which rest on unimpressive 
source material and completely ignore significant evidence. For example, 
the author is satisfied that when Lincoln asked Douglas the Freeport 
Question he had the next presidential election in mind and not the 
immediate, schismatic effect that a “‘yes” answer from Douglas would have 
on the Democracy of Illinois (p. 229). Another example is the treatment 
of Lincoln’s nomination as the Republican presidential candidate in 
1860. Here the author relates in some detail the story of a meeting be- 
tween men from the Border states and the Kansas delegation to the 
Chicago convention. The spokesman for the former group was Cassius 
M. Clay who stressed the imminence of civil war and exhorted the Kansas 
delegation to nominate a man who would inspire the confidence and 
courage of the Border states. “Leaning forward in a half-suppressed 
whisper he said, ‘We want you to name Abraham Lincoln. He was born 
among us and we believe he understands us.’”” Then follows the author’s 
statement: “Next day Abraham Lincoln was nominated on the third 
ballot” (pp. 248-49). In this case the author, by his selection of materials, 
by stressing the insignificant, and by leaving much unsaid, has presented 
a distorted picture of the men and events surrounding Lincoln's 
nomination. 

Although Lincoln and the Bluegrass is vulnerable in spots, it makes 
delightful reading; it is rich with anecdote and local color, graceful in 
style, entertaining and stimulating. This addition to the ever-mounting 
volume of literature on Lincoln is certain to have both general and local 
appeal, but it adds little to our knowledge or understanding of the man. 


Michigan State University Frederick D. Williams 
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Buffalo Bill and the Wild West. By Henry Blackman Sell and Victor 
Weybright. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. x, 278. Illus- 
trations, maps, bibliography, index. $6.95.) 


The latest biography of William “Buffalo Bill” Cody is lavishly illus- 
trated on high quality paper and printed in double columns. Its authors 
obviously are sympathetic to their subject and present a highly partisan 
account of the rapid rise and slow decline of “the last of the great scouts.” 
Even so, they have produced a solid piece of research about a western 
figure that has been the subject of almost as many books as George Arm- 
strong Custer. The style is lucid and the narrative is both entertaining 
and informative. Emphasis is placed upon Buffalo Bill the great show- 
man, and not upon Buffalo Bill the scout and hunter. 

William F. Cody was thrust into the limelight by the writers of dime 
novels, and almost overnignt he became a folk hero. His adventures with 
the Indians and the short-lived Pony Express, his skill as a buffalo hunter, 
and his association with the western railroads became the subjects of 
hundreds of highly exaggerated stories that were eagerly devoured by the 
public, both old and young. His fame and personality made him the 
darling of the era and soon he was appearing on the stage — re-enacting 
his deeds, both real and imaginary, before thousands of gullible theater 
goers. From the stage, Buffalo Bill moved back to the out-of-doors where 
he produced the forerunner of the modern “spectacular” in a large tent 
or open arena. He became a master showman and eventually took his 
Wild West Show into every major city of the United States. At its height 
the show had a cast of 500, and in 1893 it played to 6,000,000 people 
during a run in Chicago. Later, Cody and his company made several suc- 
cessful tours of Europe and played command performances before Queen 
Victoria and other royalty. For seventeen years, one of the principal at- 
tractions of the Wild West Show, other than the “great scout” himself, 
was Annie Oakley. 

The show was a money-maker: in 1901 it netted more than a million 
dollars. But Buffalo Bill spent his money on wine, women, and song as 
fast as he made it. His many investments were incredibly bad, and in his 
old age he was a pathetic alcoholic character, ridden with debts, sickness, 
and frustrations. Yet at the moment he died in 1917 at the age of seventy- 
one, “the miracle of resurrection occurred,” according to his most recent 
biographers. ‘“‘He became immortalized as the Great American Hero. All 
the richness, the depth of spirit, the magnificent heroism of Buffalo Bill, 
man and boy, were suddenly remembered. Buffalo Bill, from a suffering 
human being fighting against impossible odds for his life, became in his 
death the legend of the West, the apotheosis of greatness, of all the qual- 
ities of adventurous self-reliance and pioneering that are most American, 
and that Americans most admire.” 

William Cody was more of a sinner and fraud and less of a saint and 
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gentleman scout than the present biography makes him out to be. He 
exploited the vanishing frontier more successfully than any other person- 
ality and set the pattern for all future “horse operas.” Although he had 
many imitators, none succeeded so well in perpetuating the myth of the 
wild and romantic West. Many historians and debunkers long ago dis- 
missed him as a drunken charlatan, but the present work does succeed in 
placing him in better historical perspective — not so much by establishing 
him as one of the genuine tamers of the West, but chiefly for his contribu- 
tion to the field of American entertainment. 


University of Oklahoma W. Eugene Hollon 


The American Cowboy: The Myth & the Reality. By Joe B. Frantz and 
Julian Ernest Choate, Jr. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1955. 
Pp. xiii, 232. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $3.75.) 


The subtitle to this book suggests that it is a reconsideration or re- 
appraisal of the role of the American cowboy, but such is not the case. 
No historical revisionism is apparent, though an attempt is made to 
correct continuing misconceptions of the general public. The authors 
admit that some “notable works on the cowboy” have previously been 
written. In fact, they claim that he has been looked at in “every which 
way, natural and contrived” but has been generally divorced from the 
larger environment. Their purpose is to examine, “both reflectively and 
solemnly,” his role in frontier history and in literature, in order to make 
him a part of the whole western scene. The end result is a short handbook 
that will have wide reader appeal, and no doubt prove rewarding to the 
authors. 

The American cowboy myth has been created and fostered by Holly- 
wood’s movie and television industries and by the writers for western 
pulp magazines. To set the record straight authors Frantz and Choate 
make the following points, among others, crystal clear: the cowgirl is 
fictional because women did not come to the ranches (pp. 53, 97); al- 
though the cowboy was a good man with a sixshooter, he was not a fist- 
fighter because “fighting with fists on foot was demeaning and not for 
white men” (p. 96); the badman tradition is an injustice because the 
typical cowboy was primarily a worker with cows and not a gunman who 
notched his sixshooter after dispatching his enemy; the cowboy was not 
the worst offender against the law in the West because he was more often 
on the side of it (p. 120); and the horse thief was considered a greater 
transgressor than the cattle thief because cattle were property and the 
cowboy’s life might depend upon his horse (p. 117). 

The book's principal contribution is found in the last four chapters 
on the critical interpretation of the cowboy in literature, both before and 
during the twentieth century. It is a well known fact that the better 
western authors have a small audience and the public knows about the 
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cowboy through the pen of Zane Grey and the antics of Hopalong Cas- 
sidy. The authors lament the fact that there is “not a craftsman in the 
whole corral” of such cowboy story-writers (p. 171). Moreover, “The 
Truthtellers,” several professional historians and at least one press, who 
have concentrated their efforts in the field of western history, come in for 
some rough treatment because they are dependable but unimaginative 
and “like so many dependable things, . . . rather devoid of interest.” 
Because of their immersion in fact they bore the reading public who, in 
their boredom, turn to the commercial mythmakers (p. 191). 
Unfortunately, this book is seriously marred by the provincial outlook 
of the authors. Residents of the northern plains, in Montana and Wy- 
oming, will be surprised to read that “the cattleman’s frontier was a Texas 
story from beginning to end” (p. 35), and that the “Texas tone pervades 
regardless of location” of the ranches (p. 61). Some may also want to 
qualify the statement that “the cowboy was primarily a Southern lad” 
(p. 94). Although the sixteen cowboy photographs, made by Erwin E. 
Smith at the beginning of the twentieth century, are excellent, there is 
no apparent relationship between these illustrations and the text. More- 
over, it is not clear why the material on “The Other Frontiers” in Chapter 
8 was included. The authors are blessed with a distinguished and readable 
style, but at times the treatment of the subject matter is so racy and the 
language so picturesque that the reader is left gasping and exhausted. 


University of California, Davis. W. Turrentine Jackson 


Woodrow Wilson and the Balance of Power. By Edward H. Buehrig. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1955. Pp. x, 325. Notes, index. 
$5.00.) 


This study, by a political scientist, amply demonstrates the values of 
an inter-disciplinary approach. The work is based largely on familiar 
printed sources although some manuscript collections, notably the pre- 
viously unexploited “diaries” of Robert Lansing, have been consulted. 
The major contribution of Professor Buehrig’s volume, however, lies in 
a closely reasoned and stimulating reappraisal of the problems involved 
in the formulation of American foreign policy from 1914 to 1917. 

The author views the first World War as a watershed in American 
history, when the older patterns of the nineteenth century were sup- 
planted by a new response which advocated a league of nations system. 
President Wilson emerges from the study as a positive leader and states- 
man who endeavored to frame a policy toward the European war which 
would adequately represent the nation’s interests. Confronting a complex 
situation, Wilson at first sought to rest American interests upon a neutral- 
rights policy, but the successive submarine crises indicated the inadequacy 
of so narrow a course. In an effort to cut through the legalistic maze, 
Wilson launched a new policy aimed at mediation of the war and the 
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preservation of a balance of power. With the foundering of these efforts, 
the President finally came to rely upon a collective security system which 
he believed would best reflect the interests of America and the world. 
Because of his own idealism, however, and perhaps because of the require- 
ments of American public opinion, Wilson was to over-emphasize the 
league’s utopian aspects. 

One of the merits of Buehrig’s study is his re-evaluation of the roles 
of Colonel House and Secretary of State Lansing. The peripatetic Colonel, 
far from being a mere amateur diplomat, is seen as a sound adviser, 
whose several European missions were important steps in the policy 
shifts to mediation and collective security. Secretary Lansing is revealed 
not only as having advocated a war entry for the sake of national inter- 
ests, but also as one who, through his emphasis upon democratic ideology, 
aided Wilson in the transition to the role of a belligerent in the conflict. 
In his interpretation of Lansing’s motivations, the author does appear 
to over-accentuate the role of ideological factors at the expense of the 
Secretary's admitted concern for a favorable structure of world power. 
Probably Lansing not only was easily able to fuse concern for the balance 
of power with democratic convictions, but, like Wilson, he also realized 
the need to appeal to public opinion. 

A principal attraction of the book is its balanced and moderate ap- 
proach to highly controversial problems. The old “devil theories” that 
the bankers and munitions makers led the nation into the conflict are 
examined and rejected, but it is pointed out that both the American eco- 
nomic and diplomatic courses were benevolently oriented towards the 
Entente Powers. 

Buehrig concludes that this bias was not the cause of the German 
decision for unrestricted submarine warfare, although the munitions 
traffic and general supply trade did lend the German course a certain air 
of “moral justification.” Nothing short of virtual collaboration with Ger- 
many to shatter the British control of the seas could have averted the final 
submarine crisis. The author frankly admits that not every reader will 
be convinced; it can still be rationally contended that a different eco- 
nomic and diplomatic attitude on the part of the United States might 
have altered or measurably delayed the German decision. 


Stanford University Daniel M. Smith 


The South Lives in History: Southern Historians and Their Legacy. By 
Wendell Holmes Stephenson. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1955. Pp. xiii, 163. Essay on authorities, index. $3.00.) 


In any volume about the recent writing of southern history, the work 
of Dodd, Phillips, and Fleming would bulk large. It is to the teaching 
and scholarly careers of these three that Stephenson — in his own right 
an important figure in contemporary southern historiography — addresses 
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himself. The essays, “William E. Dodd: Historian of Democracy,” “Ul- 
rich B. Phillips: Historian of Aristocracy,” and “Walter Lynwood Flem- 
ing: Historian of Conservatism,” were delivered as the Walter Lynwood 
Fleming Lectures at Louisiana State University. An introductory essay, 
“The Southern Avenue to Now,” sums up the state of historical writing 
about the South in the late nineteenth century (when Dodd, Fleming, 
and Phillips were growing up) and traces briefly some of the significant 
historiographical developments that paralleled the careers of his three 
subjects. 

Stephenson is in a better position than most to appraise the South's 
history and historians. He is not a native Southerner, yet by more than 
two decades of teaching and living in the area he learned to know the 
South as few natives do. At the same time, with his knowledge and under- 
standing of the region he combines a critical faculty that enables him to 
see both the good and the bad in southern historical writing. He notes 
Dodd’s important and influential career as teacher, writer, and public 
servant, but makes no effort to disguise the fact that his “advocacy of 
democracy” reduced his “opportunity to make enduring contributions 
as a research scholar.” Stephenson goes on to say that Dodd never delved 
deeply or exhaustively into the sources and that he never became a “final 
authority on any subject he investigated.” Whether Dodd possessed the 
qualities to make a great historian may be debated. The author is content 
to conclude that “the man himself was greater than his works.” 

In this reviewer's judgment, the essay on Phillips is clearly the best 
of the three. It comes nearer to explaining the man, his teaching, and his 
writing than either of the other essays. The element of warmth, some- 
what lacking in the other two, can undoubtedly be largely explained by 
the fact that Stephenson studied with Phillips and was able to take the 
measure of the man in a way that no mere reading of his works would 
make possible. Moreover, Phillips wrote more than either Dodd or Flem- 
ing, and his position as the histurian of the plantation and slavery made 
his writing a subject of considerable controversy. 

There is not space to appraise either Phillips’ apologists or detractors. 
Historical interpretation changes as surely as time passes, and in a sense 
both passed Phillips by. At the same time, as Stephenson indicates, it 
would be both unfair and incorrect to deny to Phillips credit for the 
important contributions he made to the writing of southern history. 

Walter Lynwood Fleming's brief life span, his years of illness, and 
other years devoted to administration undoubtedly reduced the number 
of his published works. Even so, he produced ten volumes (six of them 
edited) and forty-four articles and collections of documents, as well as 
numerous briefer articles and book reviews. Most of Fleming’s research 
and writing centered around the period of Reconstruction in the South, 
and his position in that field of historiography is secure. But Stephenson 
frankly admits that Fleming “could not free himself from the conservative 
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milieu in which he grew up.” Thus, he dealt sympathetically with the 
conservatives and harshly with the radicals, and failed to appreciate the 
“positive contributions of Negroes to the Reconstruction era.” The paral- 
lel to Phillips is striking. Since, as Stephenson notes, historiography is 
seldom static, it passed Fleming by, too. Yet his conservative mosaic was 
a “necessary step in the development of an accurate portrayal.” 

With the exception of Dodd’s basic assumption of the conflict between 
property rights and human rights, any well-conceived philosophy of his- 
tory seems to be lacking in all three historians. Perhaps they were too 
much a part of the scientific school to pursue Clio into the remote and 
too often unrewarding speculation about the larger meaning of man’s 
experiences. 

Readers of this little volume will discover that, though brief, it con- 
tains clearly thought out conclusions based upon a wealth of research 
and expressed in a pithy style. 


University of North Carolina J. Carlyle Sitterson 


A History of South-East Asia. By D. G. E. Hall. (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1955. Pp. xvi, 807. Illustrations, maps, appendix, bibliography, 
index. $10.00.) 


The publication of this book is something of an event in the world 
of historical scholarship for it marks the first attempt at a comprehensive 
and fairly detailed history of South-East Asia. The pioneer study in this 
field was published only the year before by Professor Brian Harrison of 
the University of Hong Kong, formerly of the University of Malaya, but 
his South-East Asia: A Short History is very brief and is not intended for 
the “specialist scholar.” However, it should be noted that geographically 
Harrison's book is more comprehensive than Hall's; the former includes 
the Philippines in its treatment while the latter does not. 

Professor Hall states in his preface that he has attempted “first and 
foremost to present South-East Asia historically as an area worthy of con- 
sideration in its own right, and not merely when brought into contact 
with China, India or the West. Its history cannot be safely viewed from 
any other perspective until seen from its own.” Since practically all the 
scholars of the history of the region have been Dutch, French, and Eng- 
lish, most of the treatments have been “Europe-centric.” Indian scholars, 
who have discovered “Greater India” largely through Dutch and French 
studies, have an “India-centric” approach. 

The new political situation in South-East Asia has helped to change 
the historical perspective, and this is certain to change even more when 
native scholars actively begin to study and write about their own history. 
By his sympathy with the indigenous peoples and their culture, as well 
as long residence and scholarly work in the region (Hall was for many 
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years on the faculty of the University of Rangoon and is now professor 
of the history of South-East Asia in the University of London), the author 
is well equipped to write its history. Yet, with the available literature, this 
was attended with difficulty, especially for the period after the arrival of 
the Europeans, because, as Hall puts it, the history of this period “in 
European writings tends to be rather that of European activities in 
South-East Asia than of South-East Asia itself.” 

Hall divides his treatment into four parts and forty-five chapters. 
These parts deal successively with the pre-European period, South-East 
Asia during the earlier phase of European expansion, the period of Euro- 
pean territorial expansion, and nationalism and the challenge to 
European domination. Though the area was penetrated from very early 
times by Chinese and Indian influences, Hall maintains that it preserved 
its own cultural identity chiefly because its peoples had already developed 
a high civilization of their own. But political power remained fragmen- 
tary; the many kingdoms waxed and waned. There was so little unity of 
any kind that the term South-East Asia to this day remains little more 
than a geographic expression. The Western imperial powers brought con- 
siderable unification, but the division of the area into colonial units 
governed by different powers prevented the development of relations 
among the peoples of the region. With independence they have, as it 
were, found each other, but unfortunately their varying responses to the 
threat of Communist imperialism tends to divide them. Continuing and 
unifying threads in the history of the region are few. 

Hall has performed a difficult task exceptionally well. He has com- 
mand of the vast, fragmentary, and scattered literature of the field. His 
book is a pioneer work and meets a great need. 


University of Kentucky Amry Vandenbosch 


Japan’s Modern Century. By Hugh Borton. (New York: The Ronald 
Press, 1955. Pp. xii, 524. Illustrations, maps, notes, appendix, index. 
$7.00.) 

The story of Japan’s emergence into the modern world is one that 
has not claimed from American historians and social scientists the close 
attention, the research, or the interpretation it has long deserved. Even 
a Pearl Harbor, a second World War, and the resulting occupation of 
Japan have not created an American focus of interest on or an under- 
standing of Japan which can be regarded as satisfying. The appearance 
of this survey is therefore the more welcome. While broad in scope and 
treatment, it is specific in detail and discriminating in selection and 
emphasis. It should hold interest for the specialist, the beginning stu- 
dent, and the intelligent general reader. Its author, Director of the East 
Asian Institute of Columbia University, has long been a student of Japa- 
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nese civilization, has had unusually close contacts with Japan for the 
past thirty years, and contributed to the making of American postwar 
policies for Japan. 

The subject is treated in five parts: opening of Japan, 1850-1868; 
formation of a centralized monarchy, 1868-1890; establishment of the 
Japanese Empire, 1889-1915; leadership in Greater East Asia, 1915-1941; 
and survival in war and defeat, 1941-1955. In a study which is primarily 
historical, it is proper that 278 of the 467 pages of narrative text be 
devoted to developments down to 1915, for it was in those years that the 
character of modern Japan was formed. If American statesmen and the 
American public had been better informed on the first half of Japan’s 
modern century, it is quite possible that our contributions to Japan's 
history after 1915 would have been different and perchance wiser than 
they sometimes were. 

Among the useful tools of study in this book are the chronological 
tables, the biographical sketches contained in the notes, a bibliographical 
essay, and comparative texts in parallel columns of the constitutions of 
1889 and 1946. Drawing on his use of Japanese sources, Borton has made 
accessible essential biographical data on many leaders of modern Japan 
not readily available elsewhere. The bibliographical essay includes 
selected works in western languages and in Japanese covering a wide 
range of subjects. In a selected bibliography, no two authors would be 
in complete agreement on what to include and what to exclude. This 
reviewer missed any mention of the contributions of T. A. Bailey, Nelson 
Spinks, Walter Crocker, and Yamato Ichihashi. The description of R. L. 
Buell’s monograph as “the basic study” on the Washington Conference 
is hardly an adequate characterization (p. 477). 

Borton’s final chapter on “Conclusions” is suggestive and temperate. 
Here, as is proper, he raises more questions than he answers. What degree 
of permanence is there in the American-Japanese alliance? What is the 
nature of Japan’s relationship with the Communist world, and what is 
likely to be its future course? Can a healthy accord be built between 
Japan and Southeast Asia? Can American-sponsored democracy survive 
in Japan? If these questions are not always answered, the forces that will 
eventually provide the answers are clarified. 


Duke University Paul H. Clyde 


The Boxer Catastrophe. By Chester C. Tan. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. ix, 276. Bibliography, index. $4.50.) 

Several eye-witnesses and at least two serious scholars, Paul H. Clem- 
ents (1915) and G. Nye Steiger (1927), have produced full-blown, English- 
language accounts of this anti-foreign orgy of murder and destruction. 
Tan’s new volume, based on thorough and competent research in official 
and non-official Ch’ing dynasty sources, reveals that earlier writers, using 
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only Western language materials, assessed the Boxer uprising with a fair 
degree of accuracy. Aside from minor corrections to the works of his 
predecessors, Tan contents himself with detailing gaps in the broad out- 
line of a story already known. 

The basic problem is to define the relationship between Boxer and 
government. Did the Boxers attack the “foreign devils” in defiance of, or 
in connivance with, the reactionary Peking Court? Was it rebellion or 
war? Like most Westerners, Tan rejects the idea that this was rebellion 
against Peking. Unlike some, however, he finds that the government did 
not create the Boxers. Steiger’s theory that Boxers grew out of the new- 
style militia set up in 1898 for the specific purpose of destroying foreign 
influence falls before Tan’s evidence. Boxer societies long antedated the 
militia. The very name of this revolutionary secret society, 1 Ho Ch’uan 
or “Fists of Righteous Harmony,” appeared in official records as far back 
as 1818. Economic chaos and social restlessness in Shantung province in 
the 18go’s explain the transition from anti-dynastic to anti-foreign activ- 
ity. Foreigners received blame for exorbitant taxes, for technological 
unemployment as carters lost out to railways, and for other problems. 

Until December, 1899 Peking actually dispatched armies to quell the 
turbulent Boxer bands. By June, 1900, however, reactionaries at the 
Court replaced suppression orders with commands to join the fanatics 
in smashing foreign influence in China. The dominant figure in govern- 
ment, the isolated, bigoted Empress Dowager Tz'u Hsi fell in with the 
reactionaries, partly because falsified documents purported to show that 
the foreign powers would demand her retirement. Liberal statesmen in 
Peking suffered execution or else were terrorized into discreet silence 
while pretending to aid the Boxers. Commander-in-chief Jung Lu, who 
alternately beseiged the legation quarter and succored the beleagured 
foreigners, wrote at this time, “If we can save the foreign ministers, it will 
be good for the future.” 

The Yangtze viceroys wisely maintained peace amidst war. Using tis 
record of official opposition to the Boxers in two-thirds of China, Li 
Hung-chang induced the victorious powers to mitigate their harshest 
demands on the grounds that China was in rebellion and had never really 
gone to war. Li was “the indispensable diplomat” who “opposed what 
was impossible and accepted what was inevitable” in the Boxer Protoco! 
(Yet China properly dispensed with Li’s advice in her unilateral dealings 
with Russia, Tan’s record reveals; for the diplomat would have ratified. 
the abortive Tseng-Alexieff agreement giving Russia legal as well as 
de facto control of Manchuria). 

Casual readers may prefer an earlier, even though less accurate ac- 
count, of this episode; for Tan never quite captures the drama of violence 
and fury evoked by those months of midsummer madness. Specialists will 
welcome this hour-by-hour chronicle of behind-the-scenes maneuvering 
in 1900. Few Americans, if any, have Professor Tan’s mastery of Chinese 
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sources. This reviewer hopes that he will continue his researches in late 
Ch’ing history. 


Oklahoma A. & M. College Sidney D. Brown 


A History of the Cold War. By Kenneth Ingram. (New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955. Index. $5.00.) 


The author is a British writer who has previously published fourteen 
books on a wide variety of subjects — social, religious, biographical, and 
political. His most recent work was a survey of World War II, Years of 
Crisis, out of which this book grew. 

This is not a historian’s history. It is a small volume on a vast subject. 
It has no footnotes and no bibliography, though dates are carefully given 
in the text as are some sources. Russian newspapers are cited frequently 
to indicate the Russian side of cold war moves. 

Nevertheless, Ingram’s study needs to be read, if only as an introduc- 
tion to a subject on which many weighty volumes will be published. 
There is no doubt that it will be read critically enough, because it ques- 
tions at most essential points our orthodox, pervasive view of the great 
power struggle since 1945. Yet this in itself is a prime reason for giving 
the book a hearing. From an early stage in our cold war all of our great 
agencies of public opinion formation — press, radio, television, the news- 
reels, and the big magazines — have united, under the leadership of the 
White House and the State Department, to give us a deep conviction of 
the urgency of the communist danger and the total iniquity of the Red 
governments. 

This was an overpowering combination of opinion controls, against 
which only a few national figures, notably Lippman and Murrow, were 
able to maintain balance and an unemotional appraisal. A few small 
journals and some lesser individuals did question the basis for the fears 
of the West and the practicality of our cold war campaigns — all of which 
were wholly defensive in character, even to the giant ring of air bases 
around the Soviet Union on the other side of the world. 

The generally accepted beliefs that Stalin was out to conquer the 
world and that “appeasement” would fail as dismally with the communist 
powers as it had with the Fascists led us to refuse to accept the two main 
results of World War I1—Soviet control of East Europe and the 
communist-led revolution in China —and to put all our energies into 
containment and roll-back. 

The shock of the discovery that our ring of military containment is 
rapidly disintegrating has led us into the current deep stocktaking, in 
which historians and political scientists ought to take a leading part. 
Reading this book would be a good place to begin, even though Ingram 
does conclude that the Soviet Union never intended at any time to attack 
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the West or to wage attrition wars upon it through her satellites. We 
suspected that in Korea, but he maintains that “suspicions are not proof.” 
He questions our Soviet world conquest thesis at a dozen points, all of 
which indicate that the offensive was on our side. He evaluates the Red 
seizure of Czechoslovakia as a defensive move and gives three important 
reasons for putting the Berlin blockade in the same category. 

Conclusions of this kind may still be deeply shocking to us, but we 
already have enough perspective to know that a reassessment of our cold 
war drives and policies is imperative. Having come to an impasse in the 
military-atomic phase of the cold war, we can not afford to take a genera- 
tion to find out why it happened, and then chart a new course. The 
threat to us requires a rapid movement of constructive ideas on our part, 
“to counter it more by positive measures that people throughout the 
world will trust.” 


Vanderbilt University D. F. Fleming 
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New Chapters 


Since the last notice of installations was given in THE HIsTORIAN, 
Phi Alpha Theta has added thirteen new chapters, to bring the total 
number of chapters to 148. 

Epsilon Pi Chapter was installed at the University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia, on April 14, 1956. Dr. Daniel McFarland was the installation 
officer. He was assisted by members from Beta Eta and Dr. Theodore 
Nichols, faculty member of Georgia, who belonged to Chi Chapter. 

Epsilon Rho Chapter was installed at Howard College, Birmingham, 
Ala., on May 10, 1956. Dr. Bernard C. Weber of Beta Omicron (Alabama) 
was the installation officer. He was assisted by members from Beta Omi- 
cron and Dr. William Pratt Dale, II, chairman of the department at 
Howard, who is a member of Beta Omicron. 

Epsilon Sigma Chapter was installed at Wake Forest College, Wake 
Forest, N. C., now at Winston-Salem, N. C., by members of Delta Pi 
chapter at the University of North Carolina on May 17, 1956. 

Epsilon Tau Chapter was installed at Northeast Louisiana State Col- 
lege, Monroe, La., on May 21, 1956. Dr. Frederick Rosentreter, faculty 
adviser of Pi Chapter, was the installation officer. 

Epsilon Upsilon Chapter was installed at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pa., (formerly State College, Pa.) on May 24, 
1956. Donald B. Hoffman, National Secretary-Treasurer, was the installa- 
tion officer. He was assisted by members of Bucknell, Minnesota, Wash- 
ington, Iowa and Ohio State chapters who were on campus as faculty or 
graduate students. 

Epsilon Phi Chapter was installed at Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on May 26, 1956. Prof. William Martin, Past National President of 
Phi Alpha Theta and member of Beta Chapter, was the installation 
officer. He was assisted by Dr. Robert Reichert, faculty adviser of the new 
chapter, former president of Alpha Delta Chapter at Marquette. 

Epsilon Chi Chapter was installed at David Lipscomb College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on May 21, 1956. Mrs. Rosa D. Rutledge, faculty adviser of 
Delta Psi Chapter at Union University, was the installation officer. She 
was assisted by members of Delta Psi Chapter, Dr. Howard White 
(Gamma Kappa), and Miss Mary G. Mason (Beta Omicron), faculty 
members of the new chapter. 

Epsilon Psi Chapter was installed at the American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 26, 1956. Donald B. Hoffman, National Secretary- 
Treasurer, was the installation officer. He was assisted by Dr. Richard 
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Bauer, past National Councilor, Albert Todd, past National Councilor, 
and other members of Beta Omega and Beta Pi Chapters. 

Epsilon Omega Chapter was installed at Long Island University, New 
York, N. Y., on May 28, 1956. Dr. Martin Weinbaum, faculty adviser of 
Beta Tau Chapter, was the installation officer. He was assisted by mem- 
bers of Alpha Theta, Epsilon Iota and Beta Tau chapters. 

Zeta Alpha Chapter was installed at Immaculate Heart College, Los 
Angeles, Calif., on May 27, 1956. Dr. Russell Caldwell, member of Xi 
Chapter (past president), was the installation officer. He was assisted by 
members of Xi and Delta Beta chapters. 

Zeta Beta Chapter was installed at Abilene Christian College, Abi- 
lene, Texas on May 29, 1956. Dr. John Stevens, member of Alpha and 
faculty adviser of the new chapter, was the installation officer. 

Zeta Gamma Chapter was installed at Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 30, 1956. Dr. Richard Bauer, past National Councilor, 
was the installation officer. He was assisted by members of Beta Omega, 
Epsilon Psi, Beta Pi and Albert Todd, Jr., past National Councilor. 

Zeta Delta Chapter was installed at Adelphi College, Garden City, 
L. L, N. Y., by Dr. David Dykstra, faculty adviser of Alpha Theta Chapter. 
He was assisted by members of that chapter. 


National Activities 


Philip G. Hoffman, past national president of Phi Alpha Theta, 
1952-54, has been appointed Dean of the Faculty at Portland State Col- 
lege. As Faculty Dean, Dr. Hoffman will be in charge of the academic 
program of Portland State. His first responsibility will be to assume direc- 
tion of the Ford Foundation project for the study of the general studies 
curriculum. 

Richard G. Watts, President of Alpha Beta Chapter and a senior 
history major at the College of Wooster, has been declared winner of the 
undergraduate essay contest for 1955-56. His essay was entitled “The 
Opposition of the New England Clergy to the War of 1812.” No prize 
was awarded in the graduate division. 

Paul Osgood Hardy, member of the Editorial Board for THe His- 
TORIAN and professor emeritus at Occidental College, died on November 
11, 1955, after a long illness. Dr. Hardy served as President of the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the American Historical Association, and his presidential 
address was read at the meeting in December, 1954, held at the University 
of Southern California in conjunction with Phi Alpha Theta’s biennial 
convention. Dr. Hardy was instrumental in founding Delta Beta Chapter 
at Occidental College in 1951 and was deeply interested in the welfare of 
the society. He was an eminent scholar in the field of Latin American 
history. 

Phi Alpha Theta has enjoyed a peripatetic set of officers during the 
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past year. National President Francis Bowman returned last July from a 
year of sabbatical studies in Europe. National Historian Lynn Turner 
spent a second semester sabbatical leave at the Library of Congress. Doyce 
Nunis, news editor of THE Historian, spent the summer in Spain on a 
research grant. He returned to a new position on the faculty of El 
Camino College. 

Thomas D. Clark, National Vice-President, was elected President of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association for the year 1956-57 at their 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh on April 20. Chase Mooney, Book Review 
Editor of THe Historian, presided at Phi Alpha Theta’s annual dinner 
in conjunction with the Association, held on Friday night. Approximately 
75 guests enjoyed the paper read by Holman Hamilton of the University 
of Kentucky on “Texas Bonds and Yankee Profits.” 


National Convention 


Phi Alpha Theta’s sixteenth national convention will be held at St. 
Louis, December 27-29, paralleling the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association, December 28-30. Here is a brief outline of the 
program: 

December 26 
8:00 P.M. Reception for early arrivals at the convention headquar- 
ters, Hotel Coronado. 
December 27 
10:00 A.M. Opening session. 
12:00 M. Convention luncheon. 
2:00 P.M. Two sessions of three papers each. 
8:00 P.M. Group attendance at old fashioned “mellerdrammer” on 
the Mississippi River Showboat. 
December 28 
10:00 A.M. Second session. 
2:00 P.M. Two sessions of three papers each. 
6:00 P.M. Presidential Banquet. 
Complimentary concert by St. Louis Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 
December 29 
8:00 A.M. Convention breakfast. 
10:00 A.M. Final session. 


Chapter Activities 


Alpha (University of Arkansas). 


New initiates for the winter and spring included Betsy Nicholas, Jan- 
uary 23; Anne Arthurs and John Eadie, February 23; Charles Crawford 
and George Purcelley, Jr. on May 11, 1956. 
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Beta (University of Pittsburgh). 
Annette Chartron, Emily English, Phyllis Gall, Harold Gordon, Jr., 


Thomas Grgurich, Max Lang, William Menear, Ethel Reed, Bernhard 
Schaffler, Marion Schlott, Agnes Starrett were initiated on May 21, 1956. 


Gamma (University of Pennsylvania). 


Craig Baxter, Lawrence Curry, Edward Einhorn, Robert Fast, Gita 
Keiserman, Esther Klein, Robert Lisi, Jill Nadell, John Nazzaro, Law- 
rence Novick, Myra Rosenberg, Saula Rubens, Donald Strauber, David 
Teperson, Derish Wolff were initiated on December 8, 1955. 


Delta (Florida State University). 


Richard Bassett, David Lewis, Arnold Melcher, Jr., William Reese, 
Gordon Speed and Norma Tedder were initiated on May 11, 1956. 


Epsilon (University of Illinois). 

James Archer, Harry Avery, Edward Bennett, Mary Bahi, Joseph 
Bojanowski, Betty Jo Brown, Robert Brubaker, John Bubon, Ina Ce- 
penas, Groomer Davis, Joseph DePew, Deane Doolen, Daniel Doyle, 
James Friedman, Christine Gilmore, Gaylord Hatch, John Hobbs, 
Michael Hoyt, Lucille Jaegfeld, Walter John, Jr., Martha Landis, Byron 
Levene, Walter Luczynski, Joan Lundstrom, Eleanor Mayne, Phillip 
Miller, James Neilson, Betty Nicholson, L. Wesley Norton, John Ohlen- 
dorf, James Plymire, Kenneth Porter, Edward Prichard, Catherine 
Riddler, Vladimir Sperber, George Storm, James Wilson, Robert Wagner, 
Martin Whited, Lester Wilson, Barbara Witkovich, Carl Wrench, Ber- 
nard Zagerin were initiated on May 25, 1956. 


Zeta (Ohio State University). 


James Dennis, Mary Donaldson, Theodore Frohner, James Graham, 
Richard Green, Jane Grimm, Jeanne Haskett, Donald Kagan, Anne 
Russell, Klaus Schoenthal, Morris Taber, Donna Towne, Allayne Turner, 
William Vaughn and Leslie Workman were initiated on May 16, 1956. 


Eta (Southern Methodist University). 


David Carlson, Joseph Elston, Edmund Gibson, Herma Hill, Nancy 
Imbt, Charles Jones, Robert McAhren, Julian McQuiston, Joanna Mat- 
thews, Steve Olem, George Overson, Charles Scott, Stephanie Smith were 
initiated on April 15, 1956. 


Theta (Denison University). 


Diane Baker, Elinor Eaton, Phyllis Edwards, Carol Ekberg, Donna 
Lane, Joyce Optekar, Betsy Pickett, John Poteat, Dennis Sharp and 
Virginia Wagner were initiated on March 6, 1956. 
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Iota (Colorado State College of Education). 


Nancy Cramer, John Marty ard Evius Vecqueray were initiated on 
August 8, 1056 


Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College). 

Donald Adams, Guy Cooper, RayAnn Fa:r, Peggy Hirsch and James 
Webb were initiated on March 7, 1956. 

Dudley T. Cornish, past National Councilor, has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor in the history «lepartment. 


Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College). 
Richard Johnston was initiated on April so, 1956 and Fadona Green 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Smith, Julie Summers, Michael Sutin, Jerold Widdison and Robert 
Willis were initiated on February 28, 1956. 


Tau (University of Kentucky). 

Wendell Berry, John Davis, II, Herman Donovan, Allis Eaton, Mary 
Hargreaves, Dwight Mikkelson, June Rabourn, Barbara Roberts, Vic- 
toria Roemele, Suzanne Shively, Jane Snyder, Earl Wessell, Duane Wil- 
liamson were initiated on April g, 1956. 


Upsilon (Waynesburg College). 

Richard Browne, Earlan DeBolt, Jr., John Elliott, Ronald Ganassi, 
James Giesey, Daniel Maulfair, Merle Shoemaker, Thomas Simon, Walter 
Sylvander, Eugene Thoenen, Mary Troutman, Lewis Waligora and Wil- 
liam Halen were initiated on March 1, 1956. 


Omega (Gettysburg College). 
Thelma Ernst, Mary Carlson, James Huffstutter, Frederick Weiser, 
Shirley White were initiated on April 11, 1956. 


Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University). 

William Alexander, Jr., David Carpenter, Robert Carrasquille, Wil- 
liam Lantz, Keith McClaskey, Ruth Pace were initiated on March 15, 
1956. 


Alpha Delta (Marquette University). 

National Secretary-Treasurer Donald B. Hoffman met with the four 
chapters of Phi Alpha Theta in the Milwaukee area at their regional 
meeting on the Marquette campus to present to them various aspects of 
the national program. 

The spring banquet of the chapter on February 14th featured a lec- 
ture by Professor T. Harry Williams on “Lincoln, the Politician.” 

Sarah Cahill, Nancy Englehardt, John Mahar, James O'Neill and 
Ralph Weber were initiated on April 15, 1956. 


Alpha Zeta (Stetson University). 


Raymond Burrell, Tommy Cauthen, Barbara Jones, William Mc- 
Eniry, Jr., John Morgan and Myrtle Motes were initiated on November 
22,1955; Travis Hedrick, Jr. on February 17, 1956. 


Alpha Theta (Hofstra College). 


Kenneth Biederman, Rudolph Gehm, Anne Green and Carol Halley 
were initiated on March 14, 1956. 


Alpha Mu (College of City of New York). 


Frank Gattel, vice-president of the chapter, has received a scholarship 
from Harvard University; Melvin Drimmer, president, from the Uni- 
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versity of Rochester; and Francine Goldberg from the Johns Hopkins 
School of International Relations. 

Phyllis Albert, Philip Gross, Florence Warshawsky were initiated on 
April 15, 1956; George de Lodzia, Estelle Epstein, Jack Gabel, Werner 
Goldsmith, Frank Grande, Joseph Hellinger, Murray Meiselman, Ed- 
mund Reiter, Louise Shacknow, Curt Shulman and William Stern on 
May 3, 1956. 


Alpha Iota (Nevada University). 


Barbara Cavanaugh, Simmie Cooper, Jerry Fenwick, Sharon Johnson, 
Dyann Koch, John Nuget, Philip Plant, Suzanne Schwartz, Evalyn Titus 
were initiated on April 12, 1956. 


Alpha Xi (Westminster College, Pennsylvania). 
William Bell was initiated on April 25, 1956. 


Alpha Omicron (University of Kansas). 


Thomas Blair, Petrea Doty, Lathleen Eizenbise, Kurt Gust, John Hall, 
Melvin Hecht, Elizabeth Hornaman, Zvi Luft, Donald Martin, Chester 
Newland, Sigurd Rambusch, Stewart Ross, Robert Schofield, George 
Sheldon and Marjorie Ward were initiated on April 11, 1956. 


Alpha Pi (Augustana College). 


Eugene Acuff, Alice Bartholomew, Mrs. Mary Cozad, Vernon Hall- 
berg, Ben Jacobson, Richard Peterson, John Ryden, Annamae Scott, 
Frances Slaymaker, Buddy Webb were initiated on March 12, 1955. 


Alpha Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College). 


Robert Duffy was initiated on December 8, 1955; Kenneth Bell, Frank 
Ciocci, John Edgar and Vincent Luppino on March 15, 1956. 


Alpha Upsilon (Temple University). 

Reuben Emanuel, Ruth Fredman, Robert Griffith, Cecyl Grimes, 
Stanley Hyman, Frederick Lipman, Ralph Lowry, Seymour Paul, Frank- 
lin Rubin, Stanley Soltroff and Sonia Spielberg were initiated on May 3, 
1956. 


Alpha Phi (Michigan State University). 


Marcia Allen, Dwayne Anderson, Burton Brackney, Laurene Brink, 
Cecil Cadwell, Jack Cairl, Ned Denman, Shirley Falter, Franklin Hurt, 
Alice Lawrence, Joel Lowery, Mary McKinney, John Perrin, Roland 
Rieder, Joseph Sherman, Paul Tedesco, William Walling, Jr. and James 
Wresinski were initiated on May 31, 1956. 


Alpha Chi (Cedar Crest College). 
Wanda Bruch, Mary Duick, Elizabeth Eisenhauer, Eunice Futterman, 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Gwendolyn Logan and Marsha Reynolds were initiated on March 14, 
1956. 
Alpha Omega (University of Rhode Island). 


D’Ann Frechette, Allen Schwartz, Dorothea Tormey and Vincent 
Varone were initiated on May 12, 1956. 


Beta Alpha (University of Texas). 


Lysabeth Hogan, Sylvia Maly, Sylvia Sanders, Fred Rathjen, Leonardo 
Vidauri, Lonnie White, Alton Williams, Gerry Williams, Benjamin Zin- 
dars were initiated on April 18, 1956. 


Beta Gamma (William Jewell College). 

Martha Borgstadt, Thomas Lynch and David Morton were initiated 
on May 15, 1956. 
Beta Delta (University of Puerto Rico). 


Carmelo Rosario Natal, Domingo Marrero Castillo, Ada Suarez de 
Lopez, Olga Cuebas Vasquez, Pedro Nunez Lopez, Max Torres Maldo- 
nado, Edgardo Llorens Quinones, Sr. Edwin Figueroa and Dr. George 
Atiyeh were initiated on March 19, 1956. 


Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado). 

Nancy Atkins, Robert Buchanan, John Dale, Alvin Friedman, Donald 
Graebner, Mildred Hunsinger, Richard Landis, Jean Lough, Kathryn 
Marshall, Eugene Pepper, Barbara Stevens were initiated on November 
17, 1955- 

Lyle Adams, Marie Adams, Hal Bridges, Robert Bruce, III, Grover 
Halter, Patricia Marton, Georgina Norman, Alice Pingree, Vicki Shill 
and Byron Weis were initiated on April 11, 1956. 


Beta Zeta (Otterbein College). 

Margaret Curtis, Marion Jenkinson, Ronald Rankin, Robert Richard- 
son were initiated on April 17, 1956. 
Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College). 

Nathan Rascona was initiated on March 15, 1956. 


Beta Iota (Brigham Young University). 


John Blackhurst, Dean Green, G. Wilford Hunter, Vincent Jones, 
Karma Rasband and Judith Roderick were initiated on May 10, 1956. 


Beta Kappa (San Diego State College). 


Gilbert Kyte, having completed his studies at the American Institute 
for Foreign Trade at Thunderbird Field, Phoenix, Arizona, has accepted 
a position with the First National Bank of Boston and will be assigned to 
their overseas division operations. 
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Howard Berg, Martha Garvin, John Horton, Ross Metcalfe, Jimmie 
Nichols, Marcia Spencer, Ona Steinhoff and Henry Wiltshire were initi- 
ated on April 15, 1956. 


Beta Lambda (San Jose State College). 


Richard Hickman, Joseph Hunt, David Mussatti, Venora Smith, 
Albion Vickery, Jr. were initiated on May 17, 1956. 


Beta Mu (University of Richmond). 


Edward Bishop, Jean Booth, Roland Carlton, F. Edison Cleland, 
Patricia Eanes, Alice Holladay, Patricia Sporn and Nancy Stanley were 
initiated on March 4, 1956. 


Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins College). 


Edward Henriksen, Robert Hullstrune, Edmond Knoeppel, Gladys 
Warnke and Julia Wilson were initiated on February 29, 1956. 


Beta Omicron (University of Alabama). 


Karl Crawford, Virgil Davis, Harriet Hasty, Jane Leatherbury, Paul 
Liberman, Margaret McArthur, Edward Moseley, Kathleen Peacock, 
Luther Richardson, Jr., L. B. Simmons and Marten Hoor were initiated 
on April 4, 1956. 

Frank Barchard, Jr., John Lane, Forest Mathews and James Thomp- 
son were initiated on July 3, 1956. 

Professor Frank L. Owsley, Hugo Friedman Distinguished Professor, 
will be at the Cambridge University on a Fulbright Fellowship for the 
academic year, 1956-57. Bernerd C. Weber, associate professor, will pursue 
research at the Royal University of Malta, also under a Fulbright grant. 


Beta Pi (Georgetown University). 


Janice Arleth, Annette Begnoche, Gordon Cooke, Norman Jones, 
Franklyn Walter, William Watters were initiated on February 18, 1956. 
William Joyce, Joan Maloney, Mary Schmittou, Louis, Silveri, Peter 
Slogobin, Lois Smith, Alan Taylor, George Taylor, Michael Zeik were 
initiated on May 19, 1956. 


Beta Rho (Carroll College). 


Margaret Battig, Delores Hoffman, David Johnson, Nancy Kausler, 
Carl Nell, Arline Nelson, Sally Rosenmerkel, Barbara Shepard and Rus- 
sell Wishau were initiated on March 27, 1956. 


Beta Sigma (Franklin College). 


Virginia Crowder, Jerry Higgins, Sylvia Lewis, Helen Risley, Mary 
Robertson, Melvin Smith, Arthur Turner, Caroline Valentine, Richard 
Vandivier were initiated on May 2, 1956. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Beta Tau (Queens College). 

Margaret Anderson, Isabelle Andriuzzi, Mary Arevalo, Anna Biagiotti, 
Philip Bilancia, Angela Cinque, Marilyn Golberg, Robert Greenbaum, 
Rudolph Linn and Norman Ravitch were initiated on May 27, 1956. 

Professor Pinson has received a Fulbright grant for a year’s study 
in Germany, while Dr. Saladino has been appointed as the American ex- 
change professor at the University of Naples for 1956-57 under the Ful- 
bright program. 

Richard M. Spielmann has been appointed Tutor in Ecclesiastical 
History at the General Seminary, New York. 

Vera Schnitzer has received a grant for study in Italy, 1956-57, from 
the Johns Hopkins University. 

Miryam Thursz, outgoing president of the chapter, received the an- 
nual key award for scholarship and will spend the next academic year 
with her husband, a Fulbright award winner, at the Sorbonne in Paris 
working for an advanced degree. Armand Patrucco received the Amer- 
ican Legion Medal in American History. 

William Woessner, having completed his M.A. at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, joined the staff of the State Department. 


Beta Upsilon (University of North Dakota). 

Herbert Cleveland, William Grindeland, Mary Helen Hillman, Rich- 
ard Jobes, Gale McKean, Donald Moen and D. Jerome Tweton were 
initiated on April 10, 1956. 


Beta Chi (Drury College). 
Byron Jackson was initiated on April 6, 1956. 


Beta Psi (Montana State University). 
Scott Leedham and Stanley Ronnie were initiated on March 2, 1956. 


Beta Omega (University of Maryland). 


Edward Ebert, Jr., Paul Eckel, James Eisenhauer, B. Allen Courtney, 
Jamie Godfrey, Jane Hagerton, Gerald Hartdagen, Elliot Liebow, Roy 
Meachum, David Singleton, Cecil Tate were initiated on March 19, 1956. 
Edgar Terry was initiated on May 2grd. 


Gamma Alpha (Rutgers University). 


Sidney Cohen, Karl Demuth, Chester Just, Leonard Orland were 
initiated on May 17, 1956. 


Gamma Beta (Bradley University). 


Harry Anderson, Kenneth Hoerr, Marle Tackman were initiated on 
June 1, 1956. 
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Gamma Delta (Woman's College of the University of North Carolina). 


John Beeler, Richard Current, L. C. Wright, Grace Blanton, Libby 
Kaplan, Rita Kenion, Carolyn Lithgo, Mildred Miller, Anne Misen- 
heimer, Louisa Mordecai, Patricia Paulson, Elisabeth Shepard, Lucille 
Stephenson, Barbara Still, Shirley Willcox, Valerie Yow were initiated 
on March 2, 1956. 


Gamma Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women). 


Marie McGraw and Bobbie Roberts were initiated September 26, 


1954; Emily Sauter on February 22, 1955; Rebecca Anderson and Jac- 
quelyn Fatherree on February 16, 1956. 


Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College). 


Gerald Brown, James Caroline, Virginia Hunter, Alfred Ortiz were 
initiated February 23, 1956. 


Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg College). 


Richard Ballentine, James Beck, Ann Brown, Betty Dauphinee, Jerry 
Graham, Nancy Hamm, Marilyn Kohlbaas, Charlene Magovern, James 
Schooler, Jr., George Steensen, Mary Tavenner, Leonard Wilson, James 
Wolfenden were initiated April 24, 1956. 


Gamma Eta (University of Florida). 


Charles Caldwell, Frank Gilliard, Catherine Randolph were initiated 
April 6, 1956. 


Gamma Theta (University of Minnesota at Duluth). 


Philip Haubner, Ruby Kamatoz, Robert Lee, J. Howard Tamminen 


were initiated on May 4, 1956; Richard MacDowell and David McIntire 
on May goth. 


Gamma Iota (University of California, Santa Barbara). 


Rita Kelly and Wanda Spence were initiated March 11, 1954; Mary 
Bawden, David Kay on November go, 1954; Robert Cossarek, Janice 
Martin, May 17, 1955, and Frank Sanchez on December 12, 1955. 


William Boyd, Victor Heusted, George MacKenzie were initiated 
May 16, 1956. 


Gamma Lambda (College of St. Thomas). 


Richard Claude, Patrick Cleary, Maurice Foley, Raoul Savois, James 
Scott, Reverend James P. Shannon, Charles Stanek, Jr., Gary Wald were 
initiated on April g, 1956. 

Bruce Steiner, president of the chapter, 1955-56, has been awarded 
a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship for graduate study at the University of 
Virginia. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Gamma Mu (Marietta College). 


Virginia Kraft, Daniel McCarthy, Sanford Moss, Carolyn Osburn, 
Janet Powers were initiated on May 31, 1956. 


Gamma Nu (Mississippi State College). 


Robert Anderson, Virginia Bradsley, Thomas Brown, John Dagress, 
Hueston Fortner, Jr., James Lawhen, Jerry Leach, Lillian Long, William 
Luttrell and Clinton Walker, Jr. were initiated on March 20, 1956. 


Gamma Xi (Utica College). 

Carmen Mandia, Robert O'Toole, James Wilcox were initiated on 
May 23, 1956. 
Gamma Omicron (Hope College). 


Lois Hoeksema, Esther Plumert, Larry Siedentop were initiated 
March 28, 1956. 


Gamma Pi (University of Cincinnati). 


Alfred D. Sumberg, formerly an instructor of history at the Racine 
and Kenosha Extension Centers of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
appointed an associate professor of Social Studies at Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsberg, Pennsylvania. 


Gamma Rho (University of Wichita). 

Paul Cheek, Wiley Folger, Harry Snyder, Jr. were initiated March 8, 
1956. 
Gamma Tau (Westminster College, Missouri). 

Harry Caldwell, Jr., William Parrish, G. Thomas Snelling were initi- 
ated March 19, 1956. 
Gamma Phi (Polytechnic Inst’ ute of Puerto Rico). 


Walter Acosta, Winston Bone, Samuel Bough, Jose Cintron, Enrique 
Flores, Enrique Juarbe, Jack McCauslin, Gustavo Rodriquez were initi- 
ated April 17, 1956. 


Gamma Psi (Washington State College). 


Wallace Caldwell, Janice Dietrich, Richard Driscoll, Peggy Evans, 
Mary Halloran, Nancy Koehler, Peter Miles, Terence Tarr, Darold Wax 
were initiated April 10, 1956. 


Gamma Omega (Texas College of Arts and Industries). 


Robert Martindale and Alice Mercer were initiated December 2, 1955; 
Robert Brown, James Butler, Mary Holroyd, Laurie McDonald and Fred 
Ragan, Jr. on March 6, 1956. 

Norman M. Thomas is principal of Freer, Texas elementary school. 
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Delta Alpha (University of Miami, Florida). 


Sidney Loskovitz has completed his studies at the American Institute 
for Foreign Trade, Phoenix, Arizona, and has accepted a position with 


the overseas operations of the American and Foreign Power Company of 
New York City. 


Delta Beta (Occidental College). 


Sara Bauer, Raymond Ewing and Shirley Harrod were initiated May 
1, 1956. 


Delta Epsilon (Indiana University). 


Thomas Buckley, Ray Cooley, Jr., Alan Garrett, Richard Heckman, 
Ralph Helfrich, Jr., Elizabeth Kesselring, Judge Watson were initiated 
May 8, 1956. 


Delta Eta (University of Dayton). 
Betty Miller and David Sollenberger were initiated April 22, 1956. 


Delta Iota (University of Washington). 


Howard Allen, Donna Bingham, Eleanor Clark, Jerome Clubb, Don- 
ald Cole, Alan Downes, George Flynn, Randolph Hennes, Edith Laga- 
wier, Edward Larrabee, Timothy McDonald, Burton Onstine, Janice 
Peterson, Carolyn Schumacher, Kenneth West, Joan Wiker were initiated 
April 11, 1956. 


Delta Kappa (University of Tulsa). 


Edna Bear, Ronald Bertea, Martha Canterbury, Freida Findley, James 


Glenn, Mary Hopkins, Phyllis Kramer, Martin McGinty, Dorothy Swartz 
were initiated April 27, 1956. 


Delta Lambda (Salem College). 


Philip Africa, Lucy Austin, Charlotte Barron, Carol Campbell, Har- 
riet Harris, Emma McCotter, Celia Smith, Joan Smitherman were initi- 
ated March 27, 1956. 


Delta Mu (Boston University). 


Melvin Amov, Carol Cook, Sylvia Einbinder, Sydelle Goldman, John 
Hasson, Paul Gottlieb, Robert Hall, Leon Jacobs, Stuart Lease, Norman 
Makechnie, Gabriel Margolis, Laurence Salomon, James Shea, Philip 
Southwick, Warren Webb, Adele Younis were initiated May 9, 1956. 


Delta Nu (West Virginia University). 


Curtis Barnette, Marvin Carr, III, Hobert Dickenson, Barbara Greene, 
Rita Hendershot, Dorothy Hendrick, Howard Mason, Rosemary Scully, 
Aaron Trub, James Wise were initiated December 15, 1956. 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Delta Xi (Utah State Agricultural College). 

Wendell Anderson, Leonard Arrington, Anne Burnham, VeLoy Grif- 
fin, Daryl Chase, Leland Hunsaker, M. R. Merrill, Henry Middleton, 
Lawrence Porter, Keith Poulsen, Gerald Robison, Norman Stanger, T. L. 
Swainston, Jr., Blaine Tueller, Barbara Weston were initiated February 
21, 1956. 

Delta Omicron (University of Connecticut). 

Peggy Askew, Nancy Olson, Jo Anne Shea, Walter Sherman, Madeline 
Speer, Shirley Sullivan were initiated May 14, 1956. 

Delta Pi (University of North Carolina). 

Margaret Chapman, Carol Dickman, Marion Griffin, Boyd Hill, Anne 
Moore, Joe Price, Jr. were initiated May 17, 1956. 

Delta Sigma (Kansas State College, Manhattan). 

Joan Berrigan, William Koch, Virgil Hings, Sidney Warner, Jan 
Brumm, Janet Wilkins, Dona Lowell, Bruce Wilson, Ray Brewer, Ralph 
DeWyke, William Baehr were initiated May 17, 1956. 

Delta Tau (University of Dubuque). 

Barbara Couchman, Kenneth Pease, Richard Sias were initiated April 
7, 1956. 

Delta Phi (Wisconsin State College at Milwaukee). 

Doris Davey, Kenneth Fischer, Clifford George, Robert Hillebrand, 
Alfred Lightfoot, Jr., Shirley Sikorski, James Somerville, Jean Wegener 
were initiated March 15, 1956. 

Delta Chi (University of Akron). 

David Baker, William Brooks, Nancy Carter, Shirley Dyer, John 
Myers, Evelyn Sveda were initiated May 20, 1956. 

Delta Psi (Union University). 

Bevley Coleman, Billy Hurt, Albert Lambert, Henry Paschall, Rice 
Pierce, Buford Utley were initiated March 26, 1956. 

Delta Omega (Mount Mary College). 

Jacqueline Kelly, Mary Kerrigan, Mary Lang, Margaret McGucken, 
Ann Ryan were initiated April 26, 1956. 

Epsilon Beta (Ohio University). 


Frederick Boston, Alice Broquist, Gordon Cease, Carol Colasurd, 
Louis Colatch, Charles Darling, Barbara Harding, Patricia Kaczmarek, 
Donald Mansfield, Elizabeth Morris, Thornton Nichols, Margaret Stan- 
ford, William Stump, John Sweeney, James Waggener, Florence Watson 
are recent initiates. 
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Epsilon Gamma (Wilmington College). 
Frederick MacIntyre was initiated March 10, 1956. 


Epsilon Zeta (Ohio Wesleyan University). 


John Barney, Jr., Tom Ford, Eleanor Fort, Phillip Gillis, William 
Holland, Thomas Smith, David Young were initiated May 27, 1956. 


Epsilon Eta (McPherson College). 


Delbert Hayes, Marian McElwain, Mary Smith, Leland Wilson were 
initiated March g, 1956, and Barbara Gooden on May gend. 


Epsilon Theta (Hunter College). 


Virginia Abinanti, Dolores Andreuzzi, Richard Borow, Alexandra 
Comninel, Stella Freed, George Himonidis, Ksenia Horoshak, Valerie 
Koutumas, David Levin, Gloria Levin, Phyllis Sanders, Sheila Seleznow, 
Valerie Sullivan were initiated April 24, 1956. 


Epsilon Kappa (Oregon State College). 

Robert Chambers, Charles Dant, Marianne Dant, Glenna Hall, Helen 
Hume, Sandra Huntington, Diane McIntosh, Helen Murrell, Carla 
Schultz, Jean Smith, Kathleen Vaughn, Barbara Viles were initiated May 
17, 1956. 

Epsilon Mu (East Illinois State College). 

John Aulvin, Mary Barnett, Robert Benefiel, Philip Clark, James El- 

ledge, Carroll England, David Hinton, Christine Kull, James Lister, Mrs. 


Glendora Plath, Bill Rennels, Algury Swisher, Richard Tabor were initi- 
ated May 16, 1956. 


Epsilon Nu (Memphis State College). 


Janelle Brower, James Chumney, Edward Irwin, Curtis Person, Jr., 
Emmie Woodward were initiated May 13, 1956. 


Epsilon Omicron (Catholic University of Puerto Rico). 


Rev. Tomas de la Puebla France, P. Eduardo Rodriquez, Rev. Leo 
Quinones, Rev. Wadi E. Alvares, Maria Aviles Toro, Jose Benitez Rieck- 
enhoff, Sister M. James Cecilia, C. S. J., Sister M. Teresa Gertrude Web- 
ster, C. S. J., Idido Perez Llorens, Israel Molina Robles, Elba Cintron, 
Carmen Rivera Garcia, Carmen Cintron, Arturo Cintron-Garcia, Elena 
Rosich, Edna Victoria Morales, Jose Echevazzia Santiago were initiated 
April 11, 1956. 


Epsilon Pi (University of Georgia, Athens). 

Elizabeth Alderhold, Virginia Cochran, Kenneth Coleman, Wilbur 
Jones, Skriley Kaplan, Henry Kelley, Jr., Audrie Kelton, George Leon, 
Robert McPherson, Sidney Martin, Marjorie Miller, Horace Montgomery, 
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News of Phi Alpha Theta 


Ann O’Quinn, Owen Quattlebaum, Clarence Smith, Jr. and John Vinson 
were initiated April 14, 1956. 


Epsilon Rho (Howard College). 


Stanley Bergquist, Jr., Margert Davis, Daniel Driskell, DeWitt Evans, 
Jr.. Kenneth Ford, Edward Gibbons, John Hayes, George Irons, Sr., 
Harvey Love, Gene McIntosh, Larry Maddox, George Porter, Jr., Wesley 
Ryals, Tennant Smallwood, Jr., Katherine Spurlock and Lothar Tresp 
were charter members initiated on May 10, 1956. 


Epsilon Sigma (Wake Forest). 


Walter Barge, C. J. Benner, Kitty Booth, Charles Edwards, Ed Fergu- 
son, Ken Freeman, Wayland Jones, Nan Long, Louise McIlwain, Tommy 
Morrow, Heath Pemberton, Percival Perry, Faye Reeves, Robert Smith, 
Clifton Sneeden, Henry Stroupe, Susie Tweed and Gloria Williams, 
charter members, were initiated May 7, 1956. 


Epsilon Tau (Northeast Louisiana State College). 


Doris Bacon, Dorothy Barringer, Alton Braddock, Ernest Bradshaw, 
Joseph Brown, Albertus DaLoach, Robert Fisher, Zanona Flinn, Dwight 
Grubbs, Marjorie Guillet, William Hammond, Ernest Holloway, Cleo 
Jordan, Jessie Lockhart, Thomas McCann, Imogene McDaniel and 
Arthur Tatum were charter members, initiated May 21, 1956. 


Epsilon Upsilon (Penn State University). 


Charter members initiated on May 24, 1956, were: Lawrence Bair, 
Ralph Brainerd, Goodwin Berquist, Norma Cale, Shirley Calkins, Harold 
Colbourn, David Fineman, Lynne Kline, Philip Klein, Zona Lang, Ger- 
trude Lutz, Justine Mamazza, Lucinda Manarin, Sarah Meredith, Paul 
Mourant, Dirck Parkin, Albertus Paules, James Quigley, Everette Swin- 
ney, Helen Thompson, Harold Weiss, Jr. and Carl Werley. 


Epsilon Phi (Duquesne University). 

The charter initiates on May 26, 1956, included: David Adler, George 
Barsh, Martina Cochlin, William Deasy, Thomas Eaton, Louis Fazio, 
Rev. Salvatore J. Federici, Lenore Guthrie, Joel Haller, James King, J. 
Anthony Kirsch, William Knox, Joseph Morice, Richard O'Keefe, Paul 
Parish, Robert Repasky, Bernard Scherer, Rev. John R. Schlicht, Albert 
Shearson, William Storey. 


Epsilon Chi (David Lipscomb College). 


Elmer Blanton, Archie Crenshaw, Carl Harper, Mary Mason, Morgan 
Medlin, Samuel Richardson, Jr., Peggy Scott, Edgar Smith, Gene Story, 
Carolyn Taylor, Charles Weis, Donna Savitz were initiated May 21, 1956. 
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Epsilon Psi (American University). 


Charter members initiated May 26, 1956, were: William Berry, David 
Brandenburg, Richard Bray, Alan Clem, Benjamin Cotton, Angeline 
Davis, Harold Davis, Mary Dearing, Donald Derby, Ernest Dibble, 
Patricia Fox, Dorothy Gondos, Nancy Jackson, Florence King, Elizabeth 
Lane, Frances Lyons, Harry Maranian, Thomas Meyer, Linda Mon- 
dragon, Ernst Posner, Walter Rundell, Jr., Colonel William F. Shutt. 


Epsilon Omega (Long Island University). 


The charter members initiated May 28, 1956, included: Charles 
Cyphers, Joseph Greco, Jacob Hartstein, Irwin Hoffman, Sidney Horo- 
witz, Paul Kosok, Frederick Lehman, Jerry Lipper, Waldo Lombardi, 
Frances Nunno, Al Perlmutter, Eugene Reilly, Ellis Simmring, David 
Spiwak, Richard White. 


Zeta Alpha (Immaculate Heart College). 


Charter members initiated May 27, 1956, were: John Amendt, Susan 
Blodgett, Joan Bourdon, Jeannette Cote, Margaret Donato, Sister M. St. 
Anne Dunn, Margery Helfrey, Barbara Klausner, Elizabeth Kreuzer, 
Carolyn Locascio, Lillian Lopez, Catherine Mears, Joanne Moriarty, 
Mary Parker, Sister Mary Jean Pew, Kenneth Pratt, Barbara Rasmussen, 
Sister M. Christiana Vener, Lois Waterman. 


Zeta Beta (Abilene Christian College). 


W. Earl Brown, Sung Ok Chung, Adrian Daniel, Clyde Embrey, John 
Goble, John Goldman, Willis Jernigan, B. Frank Rhodes, Paul Roten- 
berry, Thomas Shaver, Billy Simpson, Ralph Smith, Robert Stuart, 
Hebert Taylor, Bob Thompson, Glenda Williams and Jaryl Young were 
the charter initiates, May 29, 1956. 


Zeta Gamma (Howard University). 


The charter members initiated on May go, 1956, were: Audrey Ander- 
son, Arthur Burt, John Franklin, William Hansberry, Joseph Harris, 
Ernestine Hicks, Harold Lewis, Williston Lofton, Rayford Logan, Wil- 
liam Smith, Jr., Merze Tate, Joseph Taylor, Lorraine Williams, Boydena 
Wilson. 


Zeta Delta (Adelphi College). 


Initiates on June 7, 1956, were: William Baron, Chester Barrows, 
Victor Casazza, Clifford Cave, Mary Clegg, Robert Ernst, Thomas Grimm, 
Robert Hendrickson, Marilyn Levy, Lois Malkin, Anna-Maria Moggio, 
W. Grafton Nealley, Arline Salomon, Thomas Wikides. 
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Truxtun of the Constellation 


By Eugene S. Ferguson—The career of Commodore Truxtun included time before 
the mast, command of a privateer in the Revolutionary War, four voyages in 
the China Trade, and superb seamanship and heroism as first commander of 
the Frigate Constellation in the Naval War with France. The legacy of naviga- 
tional and disciplinary excellence he gave to the fledgling U. S. Navy is felt 
to this day. Using Truxtun papers never before available to historians, Ferguson 
has written the first biography of this famous seaman. 

November 19 Illustrated $5.25 


Theodore Roosevelt and the Rise of America to World Power 


By Howard K. Beale—How did America get started down the road to world 
power? To what extent did Roosevelt and other expansionists determine our 
policy? What were their motives? These and many other questions concerning 
a critical period in America’s development are answered in Howard K. Beale’s 
latest book. Through meticulous researches in the personal papers of Roosevelt, 
Lodge, Root, and others, Roosevelt’s intimate handling of foreign policy is 
described in enlightening detail, and his successes and failures brilliantly ana- 
lyzed. November 30 624 pages $6.00 


Huey Long’s Louisiana: State Politics 1920-1952 


By Allan P. Sindler—WHuey Long was shot and killed in 1935. Today, we find 
his son, Russell, a member of the U. S. Senate and his brother, Earl, elected 
to the Louisiana governorship for the third time. Here is the first comprehensive, 
objective analysis of the controversial thing called ““Longism’’—where it came 
from, how it was developed, and its continuing attraction for the Louisiana 
voter. In addition to presenting the fruits of extensive research on the Kingfish 
himself, this book is an important addition to the neglected field of state 
politics. October 8 $5.50 


A Carnival of Buncombe By H. L. Mencken 


Edited by Malcolm Moos—Mencken at his best—on politics. 67 articles from 
the Baltimore Sun of the Twenties and Thirties, never before reprinted 
anywhere. $4.50 


The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 18, Md. 





1921 
1922 
1928 
1926 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1980 
1982 
1982 
1932 
1984 
1984 
1934 
1936 
1987 
1937 
1987 
1988 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1941 
1941 
1942 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
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1947 
1947 
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1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 
1949 


CHAPTERS OF PHI ALPHA THETA 


Alpha 

Beta 

Gamma 
Delta 
Epsilon 

Zeta 

Eta 

Theta 

Tota 

Kappa 
Lambda 

Mu 

Nu 

xi 

Omicron 

Pi 

Rho 

Sigma 

Tau 

Upsilon 

Phi 

Chi 

Psi 

Omega 
Alpha Alpha 
Alpha Beta 
Alpha Gamma 
Alpha Delta 
Alpha Epsilon 
Alpha Zeta 
Alpha Eta 
Alpha Theta 
Alpha Iota 
Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Lambda 
Alpha Mu 
Alpha Nu 
Alpha Xi 
Alpha Omicron 
Alpha Pi 
Alpha Rho 
Alpha Sigma 
Alpha Tau 
Alpha Upsilon 
Alpha Phi 
Alpha Chi 
Alpha Psi 
Alpha Omega 
Beta Alpha 
Beta Beta 
Beta Gamma 
Beta Delta 
Beta Epsilon 
Beta Zeta 
Beta Eta 
Beta Theta 
Beta Iota 
Beta Kappa 
Beta Lambda 
Beta 

Beta 

Beta 

Beta 

Beta 

Beta 

Beta 

Beta 

Beta Upsilon 
Beta Phi 
Beta Chi 
Beta Psi 
Beta Omega 
Gamma Alpha 
Gamma Beta 


University of Arkansas 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Pennsylvania 
Florida State University 
University of Dlinois 


Ohio State University 

Southern Methodist University 
Denison University 

Colorado State College of Education (Greeley) 
Muhlenberg College 

Kansas State Teachers College ( Pittsburg) 
Arkansas State Teachers College 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
University of Southern California 
University of Omaha 
Northwestern State College (Louisiana) 
Southeastern State College (Oklahoma) 
University of New Mexico 
University of Kentucky 
Waynesburg College 

University of Minnesota 
University of California 

Kent State University 

Gettysburg College 

Lehigh University 

College of Wooster 

Bucknell University 

Marquette University 

Southeast Missouri State College 
John B. Stetson University 
Upsala College 

Hofstra College 

University of Nevada 

University of Toledo 

North Texas State College 
College of the City of New York 
Henderson State Teachers College (Arkansas) 
Westminster College ( Pennsylvania) 
University of Kansas 

Augustana College 

University of Utah 

Washington and Jefferson College 
Winthrop College 

Temple University 

Michigan State College 

Cedar Crest College 

Muskingum College 

University of Rhode Island 
University of Texas 

Stanford University 

William Jewell College 

University of Puerto Rico 
University of Colorado 

Otterbein College 

Columbia College 

Franklin and Marshall College 
Brigham Young University 

San Diego State College 

San Jose State College 

University of Richmond 

Davis and Elkins College 
Lafayette College 

University of Alabama 
Georgetown University 

Carroll College 

Franklin College 

Queens College 

University of North Dakota 
Monmouth College 

Drury College 

Montana State University 
University of Marylana 

Rutgers University 

Bradley University 





1960 
1950 
1950 
1950 
1950 
1950 
1951 
1951 
1951 


1951 


1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1952 
1962 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1952 
1953 
1958 
1958 
19638 
1953 
1953 
1958 
1958 
1953 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1964 
1954 
1954 
1964 
1954 
1954 
1955 
1955 
1956 
1955 
1955 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1966 


CHAPTERS OF PHI ALPHA THETA 


1949 Gamma Gamma 
1949 Gamma Delta 
1949 Gamma Epsilon 
1949 Gamma Zeta 
1949 Gamma Eta 
1949 Gamma Theta 
1949 Gamma Iota 
1948 Gamma Kappa 
1950 Gamma Lambda 
1950 Gamma Mu 
1950 Gamma Nu 
1950 Gamma Xi 
19560 Gamma Omicron 
1950 Gamma Pi 

1950 Gamma Rho 
1950 Gamma Sigma 
Gamma Tau 
Gamma Upsilon 
Gamma Phi 
Gamma Chi 
Gamma Psi 
Gamma Omega 


Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 
Delta 


Alpha 
Beta 
Gamma 
Delta 
Epsilon 
Zeta 
Eta 
Theta 
Iota 
Kappa 
Lambda 
Mu 

Nu 

xi 
Omicron 
Pi 

Rho 
Sigma 
Tau 
Upsilon 
Phi 

Chi 

Psi 
Omega 


Epsilon Alpha 
Epsilon Beta 
Epsilon Gamma 
Epsilon Delta 
Epsilon Epsilon 
Epsilon Zeta 
Epsilon Eta 
Epsilon Theta 
Epsilon Iota 
Epsilon Kappa 
Epsilon Lambda 
Epsilon Mu 
Epsilon Nu 
Epsilon Xi 
Epsilon Omicron 
Epsilon Pi 
Epsilon Rho 
Epsilon Sigma 
Epsilon Tau 
Epsilon Upsilon 
Epsilon Phi 
Epsilon Chi 
Epsilon Psi 
Epsilon Omega 
Zeta Alpha 
Zeta Beta 

Zeta Gamma 
1956 Zeta Delta 

1956 Zeta Epsilon 


Mississippi State College for Women 
Women’s College of the University of North Carolina 
Texas Western College of the University of Texas 
Wittenberg College 

University of Florida 

University of Minnesota at Duluth 
Santa Barbara College of the University of California 
Tulane University 

College of St. Thomas 

Marietta College 

Mississippi State Collere 

Utica College of Syracuse University 
Hope College 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Wichita 

Georgetown College (Kentucky) 
Westminster College (Missouri) 
Bowling Green State University 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico 
Marshall College 

State College of Washircton 

Texas College of Arts industries 
University of Miami (Fiorida) 
Occidenta! College 

Heidelburg College 

Doane College 

Indiana University 

College of the Ozarks 

University of Dayton 

Manhattan College 

University of Washington 
University of Tulsa 

Salem College 

Boston University 

West Virginia University 

Utah State Agricultur ollege 
University of Connect cu 

Univer: ity of North Carolina 
University of Iowa 

Kansas State Colleve (Man attan) 
Univercity of Dubuque 
Baldwin-Wallace Collec 

University of Wisconsin—-Milwaukee 
University of Akron 

Union University 

Mount Mary Collere 

North Carolina College at Durham 
Ohio University 

Wilmington College 

Judson Collere 

Centra] State Colleze (Ohio) 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
McPherson College 

Hunter College 

Wagner College 

Oregon State College 

The Citadel 

Eastern Illinois State College 
Memphis State Collere 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico 
University of Georgia 

Howard College 

Wake Forest College 

Northeast Louisiana State College 
Pennsylvania State University 
Duquesne University 

David Lipscomb College 

American University 

Long Island University 

Immaculate Heart College 

Abilene Christian College 

Howard University 

Adelphi College 

Thiel College 








